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How This Book Came To Be Written 

Psychology has worked harder at finding out about human nature than it has 
at making the results intelligible in non-technical terms. 

So when I met Paul Grabbe in 1934 and saw in an hour’s inspection of his 
material that he had Worked out a vital and practical way of teaching I got very 
much excited. His 'new diagram method” of teaching foreign languages con- 
vinced me that he could find a vital and effective way to teach any subject. He 
did indeed develop a method for the teaching of such a very different subject as 
harmony . I vividly recall his starting point. In a period of bumming around he 
had stopped off penniless in Denver. To get a job as streetcar conductor he had 
to learn the contents of a 40-page bulletin about things to see in the city. He 
found, after arranging the material logically, meaningfully, that he had the 
bulletin cold. But it wasn’t just a superficial memory trick. It was an articulate 
method of getting real coherence, real unified meaning out of a thousand 
separate details. 

I wanted this method for myself and for my students, and I began to give it 
careful study. 

* Paul Grabbe has grown and learned in the five years that have gone under 
the mill. He became in time ready to venture the use of his method in the inter- 
pretation of psychology. 

Not having had the opportunity to give the subject a lifetime’s study, he 
naturally turned to a college teacher to help him. He has in fact drawn freely 
from some of my own efforts, notably A Briefer General Psychology. But a 
moment’s comparison will convince the reader that whereas my book is just a 
college text, his is not only an exceedingly readable book for the general reader, 
but an ingenious and novel form of presenting scientific subject matter. 

We have worked to make this book authentic, factual, accurate. Hundreds of 
sentences have been rewritten over and over again because of slight shadings 



that might conceivably lead to some misunderstanding. We have indeed not 
limited ourselves to those experimental facts which every laboratory has verified, 
but we have constantly tried to make clear the difference between an estab- 
lished fact and a reasonable guess and when we have offered our own views, we 
have tried to phrase them so as to permit the reader to see how much leeway of 
interpretation the evidence permits. The reader who hungers for further factual 
information and the sources from which it is derived will find many references 
indicated to which he may turn. 

I say “we,” for, though Paul has done most of the work and the final result 
is wholly his own, I have stood admiringly at his side wondering at his 
penetration, his skill, and his humor. 

Gardner Murphy 

Columbia University 
Morningside Heights, New Yor\ 

July i 939 
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Subject Matter of Psychology 

Everyday expressions suggest that “mind” is distinct from the rest 
.of the body. We say of a person reading a book that he is “occupying 
his mind,” implying that this activity is occurring in his head. We 
set aside information by “keeping it in mind.” We approve of a 
person by referring to him as “sound in mind and body.” 

Instruments that measure bodily tensions reveal that what we 
call mind is something that happens throughout the organism. 
They show that shifting tensions in the body (muscle tone) are as 
important to reading, planning, inventing, and all other so-called 
mental processes as is the activity occurring in the brain. The 
sleepy man’s capacity to balance his bank account is directly linked 
with his ability to maintain these varying tensions. Solving a prob- 
lem seems to depend as much on what goes on in certain muscles of 
the body as on what goes on in the brain. 

Viewed scientifically, mind and body are part of one indivisible 
whole. Though psychologists chop up this whole into arbitrary 
pieces when they speak of thinking, perceiving, learning, imagin- 
ing, etc., they do so only for the sake of convenience in studying 
these processes. By mind they mean all activities involved in the 
organism’s adjustment to its environment. 

The organism, however, is not suspended in the ether, all by itself. 
It lives in, and is in constant touch with, an ever-changing outside 
world. To study it by itself would be like trying to determine the 
seaworthiness of a sailing vessel by observing it repeatedly in dry- 
dock. Psychologists therefore go farther still. What they study is the 
interaction of organism and environment: the forces acting on the 
organism from inside, and the influences brought to bear on it from 
outside. 

Such a view makes psychology the science of behavior and of 
experience — the one observable to others, as when we see a friend 
laugh out loud at a joke in his book; the other perceived only by the 
organism it jelf, as when the same friend sits there outwardly impas- 
sive deriving enjoyment from his reading. 
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Fields and Methods 


W. Odenheimer. Courtesy The Bank St. Schools 

Child Psychology studies the behavior of the human 
organism in its pre-adult stages. Devotes special 
attention to the behavior of the newborn and to the 
manner in which behavior is affected by growth and 
learning. Research in this field reveals the child's real 
needs and eventually finds its way into school and 
home, bringing about greater understanding in the 
handling of children by their parents and teachers. 


During the past century progress in psychology 
has been marked by a rapid improvement of la- 
boratory techniques and a definite trend toward 
specialization. Today, outside of “general psychol- 
ogy,” concerned mainly with processes common 
to all men, the science embraces the following 
specialized fields: child, animal, abnormal, social, 
physiological, personality, and applied. 

Especially important in the investigation of 
psychological problems during the past century 
has been the use of standardized research proce- 
dures. These include : the “experimental method,” 
which attacks each problem through a series of 
carefully controlled laboratory experiments in 
which all but one of the many factors present in 
the situation are systematically varied. The results 
of each experiment — whether it deals with emo- 
tion, learning, remembering, or thinking — are 
worked out in quantitative rather than in purely 
descriptive terms. 

The “genetic method” is a follow through pro- 
cedure such as a day-by-day study of a child’s re- 
sponses to its school playmates. The “comparative 
method” involves the study of different organisms 
in their responses to similar situations — young 
vs. old; civilized vs. primitive, etc. 


Courtesy T. A. Jackson and Yale Lab. of Compar. Psychobiology 


Animal Psychology studies the emo- 
tions, learning ability, and intelligence 
of animals. Seeks to determine what 
general principles of behavior apply 
to all animals — from the white rat's 
methods in finding its food to the 
means of communication among apes. 
Is closely related to biology. 

Research in this field supplements ex- 
isting information about human nature, 
suggesting problems which may later 
be tested directly on man. Its contribu- 
tions to the understanding of motiva- 
tion and learning are the more valu- 
able for the striking similarities often 
revealed in these functions between 
animals and human beings. 





The Sources of 


Psychological Information 

Many sources of information are open to psychol- 
ogists in their study of human nature. But it is on 
three avenues of inquiry, each of which yields a dif- 
ferent kind of information, that they rely primarily 
to obtain the knowledge on which to base their the- 
ories and conclusions. These three different types 
of information are: 

Behavior data: arrived at through direct observa- 
tion of the subject by the experimenter; provides a 
record of the organism’s behavior. 

Introspective data: arrived at through what the 
subject is able to report to the experimenter regard- 
ing his thoughts and feelings; provides a record of 
what goes on inside the organism. 

Physiological data: arrived at through acquain- 
tance with physiology; provides a general knowl- 
edge of every subdivision of the body in relation to 
the problem investigated. 

A difference of opinion exists among psycholo- 
gists as to the relative value of behavior as against 
introspective data. Some, mistrusting the reliabil- 
ity of introspection, depend chiefly on information 
gained through direct observation. Others, dis- 
agreeing profoundly, regard introspective data as 
the more important. 



Elinor Mayer. Courtesy Life Magazine 


Abnormal Psychology studies persons who are mefv 
tally disturbed or defective. Traces the causes of 
these deviations, relating them to conditions in daily 
life. Research in this field throws light on the rea- 
sons for such disorders and leads to an understand- 
ing of mental disturbances which may in many cases 
prevent their occurrence. Psychiatry, which treats 
the mentally ill, is its companion field in medicine. 


Social Psychology studies human be- 
ings in their interactions with one an- 
other. Analyzes group behavior and 
the influence of social conditions on 
behavior. Ls closely related to sociol- 
ogy but differs from it in devoting at- 
tention not so much to the events which 
condition daily life as to the people 
participating in these events. 

Research in this field yields informa- 
tion regarding firm effects on man of 
his social environment; the difficulties 
for adjustment encountered by the in- 
dividual in present day society; and 
the social conditions and pressures that 
lead him to succeed or fail in making 
the proper adjustment. 



Rudolf H. Hoffmann 
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Psychology of Personality studies the various tenden- 
cies that differentiate one individual from another. 
Seeks to establish standard methods for comparing 
specific traits in the same individual and in different in- 
dividuals. Research in this field helps to supply a scien- 
tific foundation for the discovery by the individual of 
his capacities and interests and thereby helps him 
to evaluate himself and compare himself with others. 


Physiological Psychology studies the nervous system, 
including the brain, of animals and human beings; seeks 
to determine its relation to the different activities of the 
organism. Traces the courses and cross-connections of 
nerves. Is closely related to neurology and general 
physiology. Research in this field, concerned as it is 
with the physical basis of mental life, is one of the 
foundation stones of scientific psychology. 


P. Lamar 










Courtesy Bell & Howell Company 


Applied Psychology draws freely on all of the other interviews and a study of the life history of the indi- 
fields in considering how the materials of psy- vidual applicant. But perhaps the most interesting 

chology can be made useful in daily life. It em- of all current preoccupations of applied psychology 

braces "vocational psychology" which helps people is that of highway research. This research involves 

select a life work, and the term may be used to an elaborate program— such as is carried on at 

include "educational psychology" which concerns Harvard, for example— relating to the proper train- 

itself with classroom problems of teaching and ing of traffic officers; the study of the individual 

learning. In industry and business it deals mainly characteristics of drivers with high and drivers with 

with such questions as personnel hiring, effi- low accident records; the study of types of iritersec- 

ciency, reasons for accidents, advertising tions and curves, and of bridge approaches, which 

effectiveness, etc., etc. Many other problems are expedite or interfere with free and safe estimates 

handled, for applied psychology has gone far in of speed, etc., etc. In other words, with eyes wide 

the last decade, and is not just a bag of tricks open to a complex range of human factors of obser- 

to be administered at a moment's notice. Voca- vation, motivation, thought, and muscular reaction, 

tlonal psychology, for example, entails much more applied psychology has here stepped in to assist 

than just a "battery of tests" administered to materially in an enterprise of human engineering, 

measure manual skill or linguistic facility. To the solution of many other such problems of 

Rather, it involves a very thorough study of the everyday life, applied psychology brings its knowl- 

various types^Df jobs available and the traits edge of the way in which the human animal is built; 

they call for. And this is followed by extensive how it is apt to behave in varying circumstances. 
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The Stimulus - Response — A Preliminary 

Interpretation of Behavior 


One of the working principles used in psychology is the 
stimulus-response formula. According to this formula behavior 
is caused. Every activity, no matter how slight, can be traced to 
a rousing agency that is affecting the organism from within or 
from without. This rousing agency, or stimulus, may be the 
tickling produced by a fly, the sight of a friend, a pain in the 
tooth. Whatever it is, there must be some stimulus present be- 
fore the organism will act. It is for this reason that our actions 
are called responses. For when we swat the fly, smile at our 
friend, or phone the dentist for an appointment what we are 


A stimulus, acting on the organism, 
causes a response. 







doing is responding in different ways to different 
stimuli acting upon us. 

The term “response” is a general term. It may 
mean a single unit of behavior, like swallowing. 
Or it may embrace more complicated behavior, 
like eating, which in addition to swallowing in- 
volves taking food into one’s mouth, secreting 
saliva, and chewing. To distinguish these, the 
term total response and local response are used. 


The stimulus may 

also act from within as in a toothache, 


The former refers to the whole response 
pattern; the latter, to a single phase of this 
whole pattern. 

Thus, striking a match, which involves 
a single operation, is a local response. But 
making a phone call requires several local 
responses and so is a total response. For the 
same reason the act of jumping out of bed, 
though a simple behavior unit, is never- 
theless a total response since it can be 
broken into even simpler units: grasping 
the top of the blanket and sheet; throwing 
them back; pulling up one’s legs; using 
one arm as a pivot; swinging one’s feet to 
the floor, etc., etc. — each one of which is a 
local response. 

Several stimuli, acting one after another, 
usually participate in bringing about a total 
response. Thus, the stimulus for reaching 
and grasping the instrument in making a 
phone call may be a thought, but the stimu- 
lus for dialing is the instrument itself, while 
the stimulus for speaking is the sound of a 
voice on the other end of the wire. This dis- 
tinction between different stimuli — those 
acting now and those not yet acting — is 
indicated on the diagrams; the former are 
outlined, the latter, shaded. 
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Innate 


response- 


in an individual’s day-by-day routine thousands of local 
responses occur. Of these a certain number, called reflexes, 
differ from the rest. The reason they differ is that the con- 
nections in the nervous system which make their produc- 
tion possible are not acquired during the individual’s lifetime 
but are provided by nature. 

Numerous reflexes exist, involving the operation of many 
glands as well as the flexion and extension of a great variety 
of muscles as in crying, starting, sucking, breathing, babbling, 
swallowing, sneezing, coughing, moving head or trunk, 
jerking hand or foot, etc. Since these re- 

M _, flexes are provided by nature, insuring 

prompt and effective action in response to 
Cf elementary needs and dangers, they have 

certain common elements: 


Reflexes are mostly connected with locomo- 
tion, the maintenance of posture, and the 
avoidance of injurious stimuli. ( All humans 
stand erect, limp when hurt in the leg.) 
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Reflexes are always brought out by specific 
stimuli to which they are attached . (All 
infants of a certain age fixate glistening 
objects, cry when wet.) 



Reflexes are to a large extent fixed and uni- 
form for all members of a given species , 
whatever the breed or strain . ( All dogs 
scratch under identical stimulation .) 




Reflexes are not subject to voluntary con- 
trol and can rarely be inhibited . (All auto- 
drivers tighten up when frightened .) 
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Mechanism of the Reflex 

Though we take the highly complicated nature 
of our nervous system more or less for granted, 
it took millions of years of evolutionary devel- 
opment to produce it. Early in this evolution- 
ary sequence there appeared a primitive net-like 
structure through which nervous impulses spread 
in all directions, causing slow and uncoordinated 
movement in all parts of the organism at once — 
as in the jellyfish. The spinal cord, providing the 
necessary connections for reflex action, was a 
much later development. 

The brain which appeared still later in evolu- 
tionary development was added to this already 
smoothly functioning though as yet still primi- 
tive nervous system. It grew out of the end of the 
spinal cord, first as a mere swelling, the brain 
stem , then as a more and more complicated struc- 
ture which today includes the brain’s so-called 
“higher centers”: the cerebrum and cerebellum . 
The cortex , which is the outermost layer of these 
(see drawing), has continued to develop, and 
is believed to be the seat of some of our most 
complex activities. 

It is in terms of this evolutionary sequence that 
our reflexes are to be understood. Because they 
appeared ahead of the development of the brain, 
most simple reflexes, especially those connected 
with the movement of the limbs, became estab- 
lished in relation to nerve centers In the spinal 
cord, their function fully defined without the 
intermediary of the brain. Their operation, there- 
fore, was dependent not on the brain but on 
nerve fibers running to and from and inside the 
spinal cord. It is for this reason that the location 
of the structures that produce reflexes has so 
much to do with the seemingly automatic and 
uncontrollable nature of these responses. For 
voluntary control is a function of our higher 



As shown above, reflex action involves a 
sense organ on which the stimulus acts. 
From this point of stimulation impulses 
are discharged and travel along ingoing 
nerve fibers to the spinal cord. There 
the impulses may pass at once to outgo- 
ing fibers, and so to a muscle, causing it 
to contract, or to a gland, causing it to 
secrete. Or they may first pass along 
up-and-down fibers in the spinal cord 
and thus stimulate a complex pattern 
of muscles or glands simultaneously. 
This circuit— from sense organ to muscle 
or gland — is known as r a "reflex arc." 




Also reflex in nature are the 
rapid muscular adjustments 
which enable one to keep his 
balance in slippery weather. 


centers. In order to reach this part of the brain, a message 
from a sense organ must first pass through the lower centers. 
The time lost in this fashion may involve only a split second, 
but this may suffice to render the return message ineffec- 
tive — as happens, for instance, when a thunderclap or other 
loud and sudden noise causes a person to cut himself while 
shaving through a reflex jerk of the arm so rapid as to be 
impossible to inhibit. 

Cases similar to this are many. Yet even the most un- 
controllable of our reflexes involve neural machinery far in 
excess of mere local connections running to and from and 
inside the spinal cord. It would therefore be a mistake to 
think of reflex action as entirely independent of our other 
activities, for this it is not. Even the dilation of the pupil of 
the eye is not simply a matter of light acting on the retina, 
for it varies in persons experiencing strong emotion. Despite 
its seeming independence, reflex action, along with all other 
behavior, is the behavior of the whole organism and not of 
just part of it, as might appear. 


Wide World Photos 


Bill Bartlett 


A case of reflex action, so 
quick as to be irrepressible, 
is the patient’s sudden twinge 
in the dentist's chair. 












Drives and Behavior 


The stimulus-response formula works as an explanation of reflex 
action but fails us otherwise. It fails us because the organism, in its 
more complicated behavior, is not simply responding to stimuli. It is 
responding to them selectively, in line with its needs, with internal 
stimuli playing the dominant part. We do not, for example, invariably 
respond to a restaurant sign by entering the building and ordering a 
meal. Nor do we fling ourselves on a bed every time we come near 
one. Behind our behavior there lurks a need, and it is this need that 
determines to which of the many stimuli that assail us from all sides 
we shall respond and to which we shall not. 

To find the reasons that underly behavior we must therefore take 
stock of the organism’s needs — and add a third element to the stimu- 
lus-response formula, if we still want to make it work. This third 
element, the drive, is a disposition on the part of the organism to re- 
spond to certain stimuli in preference to others. If we are hungry, a 
roasted turkey makes our mouth water. But if we have just eaten, we 
are likely to ignore the turkey, proceeding instead with whatever 
we happen to be doing. For of the many stimuli that come along, we 
respond to those only which our drive renders appropriate. 

An interesting fact to note is that the word “drive” at present is 
rapidly replacing “instinct” as a behavior term in psychology. The 
reason is that “instinct” suggests ability to perform a task successfully 
without first having learned it — a concept now believed to be inap- 
plicable to man. Psychologists therefore avoid speaking of human 
“instincts,” such as that of self-preservation. When a person who can’t 
swim falls into water he struggles, they say, not because of an inherent 
desire to live, but because he is submerged, frightened, choked — an 
emergency which brings out many reflexes, taking tile form of a gen- 
eral disorganized response. 


IIS 



I . A drive is a condition of internal bodily tension 
which arises when the organism is deprived for a 
certain length of time of something for which it has 
a need — food, or exercise, or music. This condi- 
tion generates sensations which cause discomfort, 
prodding the organism to seek relief. For this rea- 
son psychologists frequently describe the drive 
also as an action tendency kept going by internal 
bodily conditions. 


/. As the drive grows, 
bodily sensations and 
the discomfort caused 
by them increase. The 
organism becomesmore 
and more restless, and 
presently it has to do 
something in response 
to the growing internal 
pressure. 

What the organism 
does depends largely 
on experience. Even 
such fundamental drives 
as hunger and sex lead 
to mere restlessness un- 
less the organism has 
learned which stimuli 
will bring appeasement. 


3. When the drive reaches sufficient proportions it 
is able to crowd out all other sensations competing 
for control over the organism. At this point action 
occurs. On the basis of experience as to which par- 
ticular stimuli are the ones that bring relief, the 
organism seeks out such stimuli and responds to 
them. Thus, the tendency to action in a drive is 
native; the direction this action will take is acquired. 
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The Visceral Drives depend on 


Of our many drives, some of the most important are those which are 
kept going by conditions in the viscera or vital organs. Best known in 
this group are hunger, thirst, breathing (air getting), sex, and tempera- 
ture regulation; also physical fatigue and physical pain, which are fre- 
quently included under the same heading. Since most of these drives 
represent tensions, causing discomfort that cannot be ignored, they play 
a vital part in insuring continued existence. For they compel the organ- 
ism to meet, as they arise, the various needs connected with its normal 
bodily functions. As such, many of these drives have a characteristic 
“rhythmic” quality. They come and go in cycles — are, in other words, 
apt to appear at regular intervals. 



It has been noted that a per- while; then it vanishes; then it different causes of which one of 

son, while asleep, displays fairly reappears. The reason for this is the most important is the stom- 

regular intervals of restlessness, now fairly well understood. It has ach’s tendency to renewed 

The restlessness lasts a short been traced experimentally to activity at definite intervals. 

This cyclic quality is related to the following facts. The supply of 
things needed by the body does not remain at all times the same. Some 
substances are continuously being used up, causing shortages; others 
are being accumulated, causing surpluses. During the hours that we 
go without water, for instance, we are developing a water deficit. Thirst 
makes us aware of this deficit. And thirst is experienced as soon as the 
supply of water in the body runs low enough— which means at inter- 
vals that are more or less regular, for the body normally uses up water 
at a fairly even rate. 

There is yet another, secondary, reason which causes many of our 
drives to appear at regular intervals. This reason is that a “rhythm,” 
once established, may be kept going through habit. Thus a man, though 
sufficiently overweight not to require nourishment, wilb nevertheless 
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tions in the vital organs 


get miserably hungry if his lunch hour is passed. Responsible for this 
is the nervous system which, having become used to the man’s hours of 
eating, causes hunger sensations to appear at the stated intervals. Our 
drives may, in this fashion, not only be acquired and kept going “arti- 
ficially” (as witness the Englishman’s four o’clock craving for tea). 
They may be modified in their time of appearance— all through “train- 
ing” of the nervous system. As an example of this flexibility, consider 
the newborn whose stomach (and voice) keep abreast of every change of 
feeding schedule with a minimum of time needed for each readjustment. 
Such modifications can, of course, occur only within the framework of 
the original need; and this, in part, is a question of body chemistry. 


I 



Though we become aware of 
hunger through sensations from 
the stomach, the cause of our 
hunger does not lie in the stom- 


ach but in a general bodily state. 
Experimental study shows that if 
a dog which has just eaten is in- 
jected with blood drawn from a 


starving dog, its stomach will 
soon start contracting, and the 
animal, though bursting with 
food, will recommence eating. 


This chemical nature of many of our visceral drives is their other 
important distinguishing mark. To find the cause of hunger, for in- 
stance, we must retrace a series of events which start with the fact that 
our bodily tissues, in order to function, use up blood sugar and other 
substances. When these run low, the tissues become “hungry.” They 
start liberating into the blood minute quantities of material the effect 
of which is to induce chemical changes. These changes act on the ner- 
vous system, and the latter, in turn, acts on the muscles of the stomach, 
inducing their contraction. We then experience the localized sensa- 
tions we call hunger. This explains why we associate hunger and most 
other visceral drives solely with specific parts of the body instead of 
thinking of them as needs of the organism as a whole, which is what 
they really ares 




'rives 


The universality of the need for physical ac- 
tivity is unquestioned. We must move to live, 
and movement may be enjoyable for its own 
sake. The walks people take to stretch their 
limbs, their love of dancing, the many sports 
they engage in for the pleasure associated with 
coordinated movement — these are all based in 
part upon a drive to activity. 

An allied drive is exploration — a tendency of 
the organism to investigate places and manipu- 
late objects that are unfamiliar. In man this drive 
extends to the manipulation of ideas and is pre- 
ceded by the subjective experience known as 
curiosity. This arises when a response is blocked 
before it is completed — as when a door opens 
and shuts letting us overhear but a few words 
of a conversation. It follows that what arouses 
curiosity is not tta unknown but that which is 
partly known . \i 

Still another drive is perseveration, or the ten- 
dency of an activity, once started, to keep going 

as in the case of the person who goes on hum- 
ming the same tune and can’t stop. As a rule, 
this drive arises when an experience has been 
vivid; but vividness is not an indispensable con- 
dition (as seen from most people’s tendency to 
keep eating peanuts, once started). The explana- 
tion would seem to lie in a general disposition 
of the nervous system, leading us. when within® 




Steiner-Heiniger - Black Star 


Not all drives are directly connected with the vital 
organs. Some spring from other causes. Such drives are 
not rhythmical, are apparently not induced by chemical 
changes in the body. They seem, rather, to arise in the 
nervous and muscular systems, and they lead to exercise, 
exploration, and to other activities of similar nature. 
Ilhough present only in very indistinpt form at the time of 
birth, these, along with all other drives, acquire their spe- 
cific direction through experience and .training. This is 
why a person may in time become a confirmed mountain 
climber, though not born with a drive to climb mountains. 
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Measuring the Simpler Drives 

The measurement of drives in different animals 
has been carried on in the past mainly with the help 
of the activity wheel , a piece of apparatus which re- 
sembles a squirrel cage with an automatic counter 
added to it. Recently an improved method of study- 
ing drives has been introduced. Known as the obstruc- 
tion method, this new way makes it possible not only 
to measure the strength of each drive but to find how 
strong different drives are in relation to one another. 
Precise information has been obtained in this fash- 
ion about the drives of the white rat, and this re- 
search has opened the way for additional experi- 
ments with other animals. An important aspect of 
this work is that it supplements 
materially our information on 
the simpler human drives, 
some of which do not 
differ very much 
even from 
those of 
the rat. 


UNKNOWN 


SEX 


HUNGER 


TH I RST 


Strength of drives compared in whife rot Each black bar represents 


Shown above is the ground plan 
of an obstruction box. (After C. J . 
Warden.) The animal is placed 
in compartment A. The incentive, 
such as food when hunger is 
measured, is placed at C. To 
reach this goal, the animal has 
to cross passage B, the floor of 
which is wired, administering an 
electric shock when any two of 
its sections are stepped on simul- 
taneously. The animal is thus pre- 
vented from venturing repeat- 
edly into the passage except 
when a drive is present. 

Results permitting comparison of 
different drives— measured when 
at their maxima— are obtained 
by returning the animal to A 
after each run in tests standard- 
ized as to the amount of current 
and the duration of each test. 
Shown below is such a compari- 
son, representing the average 
performance of many animals. In 
the diagram, each row of black 
bars pictures the total number of 
times the rat will run to its 
goal in 20 min. under 
pressure of a 
given drive. 


one completed run to the goal . 
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Aesthetic Drives depend on the Brain 

It seems likely that the basis of some of our most pro- 
foundly motivated behavior may lie in the brain itself. We 
are so made that we like some sounds, smells, tastes, and 
dislike others. The enjoyment of certain colors, such as pure 
blues or reds, or of certain combinations such as reds and 
greens together, seems too universal to be acquired. There 
is also every reason to doubt the ability of the environment 
to impose on a normal organism a liking for a nauseous 
odor. (The skunk’s defenses depend on this.) 

In short, tendencies such as these are trends toward con- 
tact with stimuli that afford sensory gratification— and this, 
exactly, is what is meant by the term “aesthetic.” It is in 
these simple trends that we find the original impulse of 
many of our later behavior tendencies — of our interest in 
flowers; of our fondness of music; our love of the sea; of 
our craving for balance and, hence, to some degree perhaps 
even of our sense of justice. Since the organic basis of such 
drives is as yet uncertain, it is tempting to ascribe them to 
visceral factors, these being doubtlessly involved. Such an 
assumption, however, seems untenable, for of one thing we 
may be certain: we get fun from the use of our body (brain 
included) from the sheer fact of having one. 



If all he can produce is some 
scratchy tone, even Bill, your 
favorite nephew, makes you 
wish you were a thousand 
miles away. 



There would also seem to exist 
simple likes and dislikes for 
certain distinctive kinds of 
tastes, regardless of hunger. 


The color, form 
and tone-seek- 
ing activities 
of museum vis- 
itors and con- 
cert goers are 
tendencies 
kept going by 
internal bodily 
conditions. As 
such, they have 
every good 
reason to be 
considered 
genuine drives. 

Courtesy 

The Museum 

of Modern Art 
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The wafer in fhe brook and mountain stream 
must, upon reaching a river, turn with it and 
follow fhe lines of its banks, in like manner, 
.impulse! excited within fhe central nervous 
system, upon reaching nerve pathways along - 
which strong impulses are already proceed- 
ing, must turn in fhe same direction and pro- 
ceed toward fhe same response. 


rives 


At first, an infant’s interest is aroused by a 
wide range of stimuli— colors; sounds; other 
impressions, including his own activities. As the 
infant grows, certain stimuli, through sheer in- 
tensity and frequency of occurrence, become 
more dependable than others as means of evok- 
ing a response. Specific foods, toys, sounds are 
marked off from foods, toys, sounds in gen- 
eral. The child grows more discriminating. His 
drives are undergoing a process of canalization 
—are being channeled in specific directions. In 
time one wants not merely food or drink but 
pickles or chocolate sodas; not merely move- 
ment or excitement but tennis or gangster 
movies; not merely tone or rhythm but swing 
symphony. Specific needs have been devel- 
oped; specific tastes acquired. 

This fixation on certain familiar types of 
stimuli is carried over into adult life where it 
expresses itself in the love of the familiar, in the 
tendency to adhere to the accepted, and in all 
fundamental conservatism, whether in politics, 
science, cooking. This is one important reason 
why new ideas, especially those that threaten 
a general reshuffling of existing values meet, 
when first introduced, with concerted opposition. 


For this reason, stimuli that are new or in- 
frequently active, tend to contribute to the 
response of stronger stimuli and do not pro- 
duce independent responses. In time, drive 
behavior thus becomes fixated or "canal- 
ized in a direction characteristic of each 
person and his culture. 


Some familiar manifestations of 
the drive for power or prestige . 

Striving to make a mark in the world. 
Keeping up with the Joneses. 

Implying familiarity with persons 

of importance. 
Resenting one's name being misspelt. 
Disliking and avoiding all criticism. 
Making noises like a boss. 

Pretending to know rather than admit 
ignorance. 

Refusing to admit defeat. 

Boasting or embroidering in the telling 
of a personal experience. 
Proffering unsolicited advice. 

Trying to create an impression. 

Trotting out Junior and making Pluto 

do tricks. 

Inviting the "right" people for dinner 



The person who escapes this in one field 
such as politics, may more than make 
up for it in other fields. He may be ultra- 
conservative in the kinds of food he eats 
or the kinds of clothes he wears. (As for 
his weakness for new and better gadgets 
this seemingly irresistible craving will’ 
upon investigation, usually be found not 
to extend beyond trinkets the possession 
ordack of possession of which is really 
wholly unimportant.) 

The channeling or “canalization” of 
drives takes still other forms. Traceable 
to it in part is, for instance, homesick- 
ness. So also is “inertia.” Rather than 
attempt anything new, we keep doing 
the familiar things, thus conforming to 
an established pattern of behavior. 

Over and above canalization upon ob- 
jects, foods, tones, etc., we develop more 
and more definite canalized attitudes 
toward our own selves. We build up a 
picture of ourselves partly fancy, partly 
reality— and to this picture we refer for 
comparison our actions and thoughts 
and even our appearance. Hence, we 
come to expect certain things from our- 
selves, to value ourselves, and to do 
everything possible to keep this ideal- 
ized picture of ourselves unspoiled. Or 
stated in different terms, we develop a 
need for respect in our own eyes and in 
those of others, so important an element 
in the drive for power or prestige. 

As we grow older, the range of stimuli 
with the power to evoke from us a re- 
sponse gradually narrows down. We get 
rigid, set in our ways, until finally, in 
senility, we refuse altogether to respond 
to the unfamiliar. 



More manifestations of the prestige drive. 

Striving to be one of the gang. 

Puffing on airs of mystery. 
Turning argumentative when caught in the 


wrong. 

Tipping the doorman so he'd be there when ' 

guesfs arrive. 

Going around wifh a chip on one’s shoulder. 
Bullying people or ordering them around. 
Speaking with authority on what one knows 


Yielding to flattery. 


nofhing abouf. 
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George Leavens 


tion may gradually focus more and more 
energies on one specific point until other 
ecome relatively unreal or irrelevant. 
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Scores of drives are always 
present in the organism si- 
multaneously — all flowing 
into one another; all gen- 
erating widespread chemi- 
cal and muscular changes; 
only some reaching propor- 
tions sufficient to give ac- 
tivity a specific character. 


Drives don’t act si n sly they interact 

Most human behavior is the result of mixed drives. Of this there 
-an be no doubt. We do not always drink, for instance, purely to 
quench our thirst. Nor do we usually set off on a vacation merely 
to obtain rest. Our behavior, often, is the result of several drives 

Dulling in the same direction. . 

P Not all drives reinforce each other, however. Some get in each 
other’s way. For example, we may want to go to the movies, ye 
we may also want to stay at home with a sick child. Prob y 5 

more complicated our behavior, the more drives there are in e 
organism, each drive depending partly on the vital organs an 
partly on the brain. Voting, buying a hat, studying botany , joining 
a dub— these are examples of such broad tendencies, uniting 
many separate drives that it may be impossible to disentang e 
each from the whole. A case in point is the maternal feeling. This 

is what happens: < , 

As a little girl, the future mother is given toys. With these she 
plays joyously, for most of them are really replicas of familiar 
objects too heavy or too large to be manipulated in the manner 
of adults. Her delight is reinforced by many other factors; and 
in her dolls, in time, she finds new, unsuspected pleasures. They 
can be dressed or spanked or fed or put to bed. Thus, slowly, there 
develops a behavior pattern loosely called “maternal. This 
tendency— directed first at dolls, then at real children— may seem 
inborn, and it probably is so to a certain extent, as we infer from 
studies of maternal behavior of young animals. But there can be 
little doubt that environmental influences are extremely impor- 
tant in this respect in shaping and thereby differentiating the 
behavior of boys and girls. 


'lam so tired that l can't bear 
the sight of food," says the 
man whose drives are In oppo- 
sition to one another. 


am going out to stretch my 
limbs and get a bite to eat," 
says the man whose drives are 
reinforcing one another. 




o r 



rings parental approval 
y still win "recognition. 1 


Competitive Behavior Most research de- 
. voted to competi- 

tion suggests that human beings are not born 
with a drive to compete. It is mainly through 
training that they strive to excel in sports 
an in skill; mainly through necessity that 
they compete economically, seeking to satisfy 
their needs by methods which deprive others 
of similar satisfaction. Thus, it would ap- 
pear that behavior we call competitive usually 
ails to occur (i) if there is enough of the com- 
modity sought to go around. (We do not com- 
pete for water unless its supply is limited as 
in a desert); or, (2) if the competing individ- 
uals come to know each other as human beings. 
(We do not readily dispossess a tenant whom 
we have come to know as a person.) 

This does not mean that competitive be- 
havior, as such, could be dispensed with alto- 


gether. Indeed, it would be hard to imagine 
a world where the pursuit of some things by 
one individual would not interfere with their 
achievement by another. Some measure of com- 
petitiveness may be involved in all human re- 
lationships. But, many believe, it is a far cry 
from this to the exaggerated place it holds in 
our world today— an emphasis constantly re- 
inforced by the fact that restrictions on prop- 
erty in our society also constitute restrictions 
on prestige, causing the two things men desire 
most to be equally scarce. 

Other cultures have shown that competi- 
tiveness can be kept within bounds through 
a greater stress on fellow-feeling and coopera- 
tive effort-that the struggle for power and 
possessions does not become really frantic un- 
less people are trained in its way from infancy 
and stimulated to it throughout life. 
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Emotions and Feelings 

Drives enable the organism to meet many of its fundamen- 
tal needs, but not all of them. For there are needs other than 
those connected with keeping the organism going as a well- 
fuelled engine— one of the chief objects of the drive. These 
other needs relate to the maintenance of the individual’s 
safety and well-being in a world never quite the same during 
any two successive moments of time. To deal with such 
needs the organism has been equipped with characteristic 
ways of response, known as affects or affective states. These 
include feelings and emotions. 

Psychologists reserve the term “feelings” to describe ex- 
periences of pleasantness or unpleasantness. They use the 
term “emotion” when speaking of anger, fear, grief, shame, 
or other stirred up states involved in meeting emergency 
situations with emergency responses. 

Although emotions are not always distinguishable from 
drives (since both are motives or forces propelling to action) 
yet strong emotions, at least, are not to be mistaken for 
anything else. To the individual experiencing them they are 
states of intense inner excitement. To the onlooker they 
appear as muscular and glandular disturbances that may 
take many forms: tears, laughter, clenched fists, accel- 
erated breathing, scowling, blushing, screaming, x - 

trembling, etc., etc. To the psychologist they im- 
ply drastic internal readjustments that prepare , 

the organism for swift action based char- J 

acteristically not on reason but on blind flj 

impulse. ■ 
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Emotions in the higher animals seem to be the flesh, not his memory, that makes the 

very similar to man’s, though with this dif- dog growl and bare his teeth; an actual 

ference. In human beings, an important part stump or shadow, not the thought of lurking 

in arousing emotion is played by memories enemies, that causes the horse to shy sud^ 

and ideas. This element is almost entirely denly, throwing its rider, etc., etc. 

lacking in other organisms, for even in the 
higher animals emotion is usually aroused 
only by those stimuli that are immediately 
apparent to the senses. It is the stranger in 
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I . A need of the organism generates 
infernal changes, causing stimulation 
from within. 




2. This stimulation is localized in a 
specific part of the body, building up 
a drive. r 



2. Widespread internal disturbances 
follow, blocking all peaceful func- 
tions; emotion appears. 
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3. Emotion grows rapidly, entailing 
a mobilization of bodily resources for 
action and a stirred-up condition, 
continually spreading. 


4. It leads the organ- 
ism to seek any stimuli to which a 
primitive, explosive response may be 
made to obtain relief. 


The capacity of ideas to arouse emotion, a factor 
negligible in organisms below man, is one of the 
reasons why human emotions are so much more 
diversified than those of even the higher animals. 


m 
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Organic Disturbances in Emotion 


Some of the many changes that oc- 
a/r In fhe body when sympathetic 
Innervation gets fhe upper hand . 


Acceleration of heart beat to 
pump blood rapidly through body. 


Most vital functions 
of the body are 
regulated through 
nerve impulses of 
opposite effect. 


he organic upheaval that occurs during emotion is related 
o e requirements of a primitive environment. In such an 
environment it usually was a matter of life and death for the 
organism to be able to struggle, fight, or run away with a 
maximum of effectiveness. 

In modern society, struggling, fighting, or running away 
often impracticable, but the internal changes generated in 
emotion and the impulses that accompany these changes are 
till the same as those originally effective for emergencies 
m a primitive world. Man in this respect still bears a close 



Inhibition of digestion as part of Action of tear and salivary glands 
a general freeing of the system of and changes in muscles not under 
all normal functions that can wait, voluntary control (unstriped). 


kinship to the rest of the animal world. When under the sway 
of emotion, each of us is reminded that he is the product of 
millions of years of evolutionary development. 

The mechanism of these internal changes that occur in 
emotion lies largely in the nervous system. 

Nerve fibers within the brain and spinal cord, constituting 
the central nervous system, run out to connect with the vital 
organs, muscles, and glands. Some of these fibers form 
the autonomic nervous system (see diagram). The auto- 
nomic system has three divisions. Two of these, the cranial 
and the sacral, have fibers running to most vital organs of 
the body. An entirely different set of fibers from the third, 
so-called sympathetic division, runs out to identically the 
same organs. This arrangement serves to regulate each organ 
by two nerve impulses of opposite effect. Just as the cranial 
division tends to hold down the heartbeat, so the sympathetic 
tends to push it up. Just as the cranial and sacral divisions 
together tend to promote digestion, so the sympathetic tends 
to block it. 

■ Ordinarily a balance is struck between these opposing nerve 
impulses, causing the organism to function at a routine level. 
In many cases, however, the sympathetic division gets the 
upper hand, halting all peaceful processes and mobilizing 
all available resources for action. This upheaval is reinforced 
through action of the adrenal glands, which form a striking 
exception to the rule of double control of the vital organs. 
These glands, regulated exclusively by the sympathetic divi- 
sion, are stimulated in emotion to secrete into the blood large 
quantities of adrenin, the chemical effect of which is to speed 
up the changes already under way. 

Thus, within a few moments, the organism is made ready 
for action. 



Release of substances from liver, 
causing increase of blood sugar 
available as fuel for the muscles. 



Growing tension of muscles under 
voluntary control (striped muscles) 
conducive to greater alertness. 



Accelerated action of the muscles 
which control breathing, forcing 
greater intake of oxygen through 
increased speed of respiration. 



Release into blood of secretion 
from adrenal glands, reinforcing 
all other effects of sympathetic 
innervation and, in addition, mak- 
ing the blood clot more easily. 
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Is emotion purely an awareness of different sensations from 
the body (A) or is it something which owes its character- 
istic quality to the activity of (B) an amotional center? 


What is an emotion? About 1885, a Dane, C. G. Lange, and 

an American, William James, though 
working independently, advanced approximately the same theory of 
the emotions; and ever since, a lively controversy has raged around 
the subject. According to this theory, known as the peripheral theory, 
the experience which we call emotion is simply our awareness of the 
organic changes resulting from bodily activity, including strong 
sympathetic” action (“A” in the above diagram). Emotion, in other 
words, is merely the experience of many tremors, chills, muscular ten- 
sions, and other sensations coming from the body. Subtract these, and 
there is no emotion. It is therefore incorrect to say, for example, that 
we see a bear, are afraid, and run. Since the fear arises not as a re- 
sult of seeing the bear but because of what we do about it — our bodily 
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responses to the bear, including flight — James would have us change the 
sentence around and say: We see the bear, run, and are afraid. 

Recent study has tended to question the James-Lange theory, which mean- 
while has become almost classic in psychology. The doubt has increased 
since the American, W. B. Cannon, and his collaborators, advanced the so- 
called central theory , based on experimentation with animals. This theory 
takes issue with James-Lange. It alleges the existence in the brain stem 
of an emotional center directly responsible for the experiences we call fear, 
anger, etc. (“B” in diagram); and it has interesting implications. . 

Why is emotion so easily aroused? Because, one might answer, this emo- 
tional center is situated in a very exposed location, the brain stem being 
a sort of thoroughfare through which most stimuli-bearing impulses pass 
on their way to the higher centers (see p. 12). Why are “unreasonable” 
appeals so potent in arousing emotion ? Because, one might say, the brain 
stem is the seat of many involuntary processes, and can, as such, be excited, 
in turn arousing “sympathetic” action, without the intermediary of the 
higher centers. Hence, if located in the brain stem, an emotional center 
would go into action without involving the reasoning processes. 

Plausible as it all sounds, further experimental evidence is required before 
Cannon’s theory can be fully accepted. Many psychologists believe that 
emotion probably involves both principles: that it is an experience which 
is dependent on brain-stem action as well as on the vital organs and the 
muscles. (“A” plus “B” in the diagram.) 


A series of operations on a 
dog's brain deprived the 
animal of its higher centers 
(I). When he recovered, the 
dog showed increased emo- 
tion, the operations having 
seemingly done away with 
all restraint on its rage in the 
face of interference. Next, 
part of the brain stem was 
removed (2) but no further 
effect noted. However, when 
the operation was extended 
to a region called the thala- 
mus (3), all emotional ex- 
pression of the dog suddenly 
ceased, suggesting the exist- 
ence of an emotional cen- 
ter in that part of the brain. 
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R. Siemianowski — F. P. G. 

anything that can create such a thorough 
iess as smooth -running physical activity. 


How Feelings and 


Emotions are Aroused 


Most of life’s primitive satisfactions 
(taking a refreshing bath) and annoy- 
ances (chewing a tough steak) seem to 
be connected with the same center in the 
brain as the emotions. Feelings such as 
these, involving pleasantness or unplea- 
santness, are, however, distinct from emo- 
tions. They are not “excited states” — do 
not seem to involve any uniform organ- 
ic changes, even when as “moods” they 
last for considerable periods of time. 

Generally speaking, feelings are re- 
lated to biological advantage. They serve 
as rough indicators of the favorableness 
or unfavorableness of the conditions sur- 
rounding the organism. As such, they 
are almost constantly with us, recording 
even very slight shanges in the environ- 
ment. Thus, a movie may arouse a feel- 
ing of pleasantness; cigar smoke from a 
neighbor may change this to unpleasant- 
ness. When the neighbor departs, plea- 
santness may return, but it may again be 
turned into unpleasantness if some epi- 
sode in the plot should remind us of an 
unsettled family squabble. 

If our tempers run short when we’re 
tired or aren’t yet in the swing of the 
day s work, it is because pleasantness, on 
the whole, is aroused by smooth-run- 
ning, unchecked activities; unpleasant- 
ness by activities that are blocked or 
fatiguing. Interruptions are especially 
irritating, and the annoyance is the 
greater if a skilled act is involved. The be- 
ginner, expecting failure at every turn, is 
better prepared to make readjustments. 

These feeling states of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, though not emo- 
tions and though often present indepen- 
dently of emotions, are closely related to 
the latter. They are, in fact, easily fanned 


Courtesy Hudson Motor Car Co. 

A child may be reprimanded' without anger; a risky journey may 
be terminated without joy; a taxi may be dodged without fear, 
emotion surges when the situation gets beyond the individual's 
control, representing something for which he is not prepared. 
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into real emotions. When this happens the or- 
ganism experiences strong impulses to action. 
Such impulses are helpful in a primitive environ- 
ment. But in the civilized world they are often 
an encumbrance, since society requires that we 
curb most of them. If emotion is strong, their 
blocking is one of -the most painful of all ex- 
periences, fraught with serious internal conse- 
quences. Thus, a criminal recently executed with 
instruments attached to his body, was reported 
to have registered a pulse of 160, rising to almost 
300 at the moment of death (as against a normal 
70). As a result of such an upheaval, he would 
doubtless have developed serious internal trouble, 


even had he been reprieved and lived. Likewise, 
excessive irritations of a business day may result 
in the complete stoppage of digestion and in a 
harmful increase in blood pressure, for the or- 
ganic effects of emotion linger for some hours 
even after the emotion has passed. 

It is for this reason that violent emotion often 
leaves a person exhausted and sometimes even 
makes him sick; for this reason, too, that such 
states should insofar as possible be resisted before 
they get out of hand. Letting oneself get annoyed 
or irritated at the slightest provocation is an in- 
dulgence which may easily prove very costly in 
the end. 


Anger (rage) is a 
state of tense ex- 
citement usual- 
ly accompanied 
by an impulse 
to struggle'or at- 
tack. It is a re- 
sponse to inter- 
ference and is a 
survival of the 
original method 
of dealing with 
an intruder or of- 
fender. Fear, on 
the other hand, 
Isusuallyaccom- 
panied byan im- 
pulse to escape, 
for it Is a re- 
sponse to dan- 
ger and is a sur- 
vival of theorigi- 
nal means of 
dealing with su- 
perior enemies. 
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There may be more anger than disgust in one’s con- 
tempt for a young nephew who has absconded with 


the company's cash; more fear than anger in his "con- 
tempt” for the law. (Of course, no emotion is ever 
as sharply defined as shown.) 





In French "esprit de corps" means 
a feeling of solidarity that some- 
times exists in a group of persons 
working together. There is no 
equivalent for it nn English, just 
as there would seem to be no 
direct equivalent in French for 
the English word "eagerness." 


Feelings and Emotions Difficult to Classify 


In everyday speech, words such as “envy,” “contempt,” 
“hope,” “remorse” carry a definite meaning. For purposes 
of scientific classification, however, such labels are value- 
less. The feeling states these words describe are in every 
case not clear-cut entities but vaguely defined blends that 
merge into one another at every point. 

“Contempt,” for instance, seems to stand for something 
very definite. And so it does — as a concept. But should 
ifce try to find a definite emotion to correspond to this 
word, we would be utterly at sea. The fact is, there probably 
exists, not one kind of contempt, but a great number for 
which we have no separate names. And what is true of 
contempt, is true of every other emotion. Even rage, or 
pain, or fear — words which stand for what we assume to 
be our primary affective states — may take many forms de- 
pending on the ingredients of which these states are 
composed. 

It is at least debatable whether the pain caused by the 
death of a loved one is the same as the pain that arises 
from solitary confinement. As for such words as “jealousy,” 
or “gratitude,” or “humiliation” — they obviously are mere 
rough indicators of the feeling states they describe. Indeed, 
many of them carry slightly different shades of meaning 
than do their equivalents in other languages. 

Considerations such as these have led psychologists to 
give up trying to classify feelings and emotions in terms 
of the names used for them in everyday speech. Today they 
are more interested in finding ways of measuring such 
states with sufficient accuracy to permit the development 
of means other than linguistic of referring to them. 


Quite a few words which stand 
for emotional states and are 
assumed to be equivalents in 
two languages, differ slightly in 
the meaning they convey. Many 
such words have no equivalents 
in other languages, or only re- 
mote equivalents. For instance: 


In English the word "compassion" 
suggests a downward direction— 
a feeling state extended as to- 
ward one weaker or inferior. The 
word, therefore, is not far in 
meaning from “pity." 


In Russian the word "sostra- 
danye," presumably a direct 
equivalent of "compassion," sug- 
gests a more level direction— a 
feeling state directed as toward 
an equal. The word, therefore, is 
closer in meaning to "sympathy" 
than to "pity." 



Emotion Measurement 


Most of what is known about the nature and 
intensity of the organic upheaval that appears 
in emotion has been derived from carefully con- 
trolled laboratory experiments with animals and 
human beings. Such experiments concern them- 
selves with many things. They measure changes 
of blood pressure during emotion; changes in 
pulse rate, breathing, skin resistance to electric 
aurrent, etc., etc. 

When a person is upset, such changes are 
usually all present together, their measurements 
supplementing each other. This is because they 
arise through activity of the sympathetic sys- 
tem which shows a tendency, once started, to go 
into action all over the body, more or less in 
the fashion of the old nerve-net (see diagram; 
also text on page 12). 

An interesting by-product of such laboratory 
experiments is the lie-detector, developed com- 
paratively recently and used especially with 
criminals. This piece of apparatus does not really 
“detect” lying directly, as its name suggests. 
What it detects is the presence of various organic 
changes in the subject. It is thus based on the 
assumption that not telling the truth is accom- 
panied by at least some emotion. This is its 
strength but also its weakness, for the relation- 
ship between lying and emotion has not yet been 
clearly worked out. 

Lester V. Berqman 


Emotion measurement in the 
laboratory. The subject, ex- 
posed to emotion-rousing stimu- 
li, wears opaque goggles to 
prevent him from seeing what 
goes on. His fingers are dipped 
into fluids that conduct electric- 
ity. Changes of skin resistance 
to electric current (called "gal- 
vanic skin reflex")$how on dials. 
Breathing ancl puise rate are 
also being measured, Metro- 
nome closes circuit to make a 
time tracing on revolving drum. 
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Evolutionary changes in the nervous system led to the 
development of well-insulated nerve pathways con- 
ducting impulses directly from point to point, as shown. 
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An earlier type of nervous system lacked these di 
connections and so conducted impulses slowly and in 
all directions at once. The sympathetic nervous system 
is still of this type, a fact which helps to explain the 
spreading tendency of emotion. (See pages 28-32.) 




Actors use the full range of emo- 
tional expression. While on the 
stage they are temporarily free 
from the ordinary rules of life. 


How emotions are expressed and 

The modern world has been largely made possible 
through man’s ability to communicate ideas through 
the medium of words, but life as we know it does 
not rest on words alone. Social give-and-take depends 
to as great if not to a greater degree on our ability to 
interpret and to communicate one another’s motives 
through the language of posture and gesture, of in- 
tonation and of facial expression. 

When a salesman calls at the door we shake our 
head in negation— as we did in the cradle in reject- 
ing food — and he understands perfectly. When a 
friend turns on a noisy radio program we pucker 
our nose in disgust— as we did in response to bad 
odors and he turns the volume down. Expressive 
movements such as these are not greatly altered since 
the nursery period. But there are few of these. The 
majority of our emotional patterns reflect the customs 
and values of the culture in which we function, and, 
as such, show their acquired character more clearly. 

Just how many — if any — distinct emotional pat- 
terns we inherit is not known. Some experimenters 
(and most mothers everywhere) contend that they 
can distinguish the infant’s plaintive cry in fear from 
his more vigorous protest in anger. Exception is taken 
to this by some psychologists, but all agree that the 
infant has only a handful of different ways of show- 
ing emotion. Though he is born with many ready- 
made reflexes, these are not organized into definite 
groups corresponding to specific affective states. Dif- 


The cartoonist achieves his 
effect by exaggerating the 
salient features of each 
emotion (such as fear, 
above, or joy on opposite 
page). 



What emotion does this Eng- * 
lish face express? (See p. 40 .) 




communicated by human beings 

ferentiation sets in later. At first there is emotion 
in general. Then from this emotion in general spe- 
cific smiles, scowls and other expressive patterns 
begin to detach themselves. Whether any of these are 
inherited in the sense of being late-appearing biologi- 
cal tendencies or whether all are acquired is unknown. 
It is reasonably certain, though, that the majority are 
picked up sometime in the early years of life. 

From infancy on the child learns to modify his 
expression, gestures, intonation, in a manner similar 
to those around him. First he learns what not to do. 
He must not wince when hurt; nor snarl and bare his 
teeth when angry. Then he finds out both when and 
how to show emotion. He learns that it is inappropri- 
ate to show disgust while at the dinner table; that 
strangers, when they become abusive, are to be allowed 
much less leeway than relatives or friends before it 
is appropriate to be angry. He learns to use the social 
smile, the frigid tones of anger, the sneer, the raised 
eyebrows that go with disapproval. 

While this process is under way, the child also 
develops the ability to interpret the expressions, 
gestures, intonations of others — an ability which 
increases steadily with chronological and mental age. 
Eventually he becomes quite proficient at gauging 
other people’s feelings from their expressions. The 
reason that most individuals become fairly adept at 
this, is that expressive movements within each cultural 
group tend to be reasonably uniform. Most emotions, 


* What emotion does this Chi- 
nese face exoress? (See o. 40. 


Average adults seek to conceal 
their real emotion. Social pressure 
has taught them not to show 
fear or pride or too much anger. 


Experiments suggest that 
emotion is revealed more 
directly through the lower 
naif of the face than 





The photograph at the right is that of a teacher 
seeking to portray a characteristically Chinese ex- 
pression of joy (exaltation). In China, social pres- 
sure is in some respects more rigid than in America 
in requiring the suppression ofoutward signs of emo- 
tion. This, together with some difference in muscu- 
lature around the eyes is what makes the Chinese 
appear "inscrutable" to most average Americans. 


Courtesy Oifo Kftneberg 


except in their more subtle shadings, are 
not too hard to gauge. (Even domesti- 
cated animals like the dog or the horse 
learn to recognize their masters’ different 
moods and are quite sensitive to them.) 

To gauge the feelings of a person of a 
different cultural group, however, is quite 
a different matter. 

Characteristically, very intense and very 
mild emotions are the most difficult to 
judge. In intense emotion there is too 
much “expression;” the different facial 
and other elements which otherwise en- 
able us to distinguish grief from fear and 
fear from anger are submerged in a gen- 
eral distortion of features and of voice. 

In mild emotion these elements are also 
hard to see— because, being weak, they 
don’t stand out sharply enough from one 
another. Only in its middle range is each 
emotion clearly distinguishable, enabling 
us to tell it at a glance; and, for that 
matter, it is only here that it is biologically 
efficient. As everyone knows, too little 
emotion produces no action, while too 
much emotion, because of its widespread 
internal repercussions, has a paralyzing 
effect. It makes one impotent for action. 
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Positive and Negative Responses 

In an experiment, motion pictures of newborn in- 
fants were shown to a group of observers. The pictures 
showed the infants in various situations, and the pur- 
pose of the experiment was to find whether an audi- 
ence could distinguish specific expressive patterns in 
the behavior of the newborn. 

Following the first showing of the pictures, the 
observers proved substantially correct in their answers. 
However, when the films were shown to them again 
—this time in a sequence purposely linking the 
various responses with the wrong stimuli — the un- 
suspecting observers gave themselves away. Their 
answers showed that they had been taking their cue 
each time not from the specific response, as witnessed 
on the screen, but from the stimulus preceding the 
response. 

For instance, behavior they had labeled “fear” 



A positive response represents an 
approaching tendency, involving 
behavoir toward the stimulus. 



A negative response is an avoiding 
or withdrawing tendency, involving 
behavoir away from the stimulus. 


when seeing it after “dropping” they now found pre- 
ceded by “pin pricking” and so called it “pain. Errors 
of this nature appeared in a surprisingly large num- 
ber of cases. 

In view of such results, many authorities believe 
it is unsafe to assume that we are born with more 
than two major groups of response tendencies — posi- 
tive and negative — out of which other, more com- 
plex shadings may later develop. 

Fear, for instance, though perhaps present as a 
withdrawing tendency even at birth, is certainly not 
the fear known to adults. Infants seem to show this 
type of behavior only in situations for which they 
have no ready response. 

They do not draw back from things, as such— from 
snakes, thunder, or “ghosts.” Fear patterns such as 
these (as, indeed, most fears) are acquired. They are 
picked up from adults when the infants are past their 
first year of life. 


Do children experience emotion more profoundly than adults ? 
— women more intensely than men? — one individual more 
than another? Various experiments have produced tentative 
answers. 

Small children, if anything, experience emotion less pro- 
foundly than adults. This is true, however, only in the sense 
that a child’s emotion usually flares up, that it is quickly over, 
and that it therefore seldom reaches the depth of adult experi- 
ence. For in children, emotion is to a large extent aroused by 
stimuli that are right there, in front of them (delight with a 
gift; anger at having the gift put away) rather than by ideas or 
situations involving ideas. 

As for the difference between men and women, this much 
may be said as an interesting fact of everyday observation : that 
social custom encourages women to display certain emotions— 
fear or grief, for instance. At the same time it restrains men 
from revealing the same emotions, though it permits them to 
show joy and, under special provocation, also anger. This may 
account for the popular impression that women are more emo- 
tional than men— a belief, it might be added, for which there 
exists no scientific proof. 

Finally, there is no question but that certain individuals ex- 
perience emotion more readily than others. Hereditary factors 
may here come into play. Some individuals may come from more 
placid stock than others ; they may be slower to respond to stimu- 
lation and therefore less easily thrown off their balance or ex- 
cited. This does not mean, however, that people who don’t show 
emotion, don’t experience any; for it should be borne in mind 
that civilized society places great virtue on our ability to inhibit 
most outward signs of what we feel. 





OUR ABILITY TO 
FIT BEHAVIOR 
TO CIRCUMSTANCES 


ning 

to Walk? 


Max Haas - European 


(see page 45 ) 





As shown in the diagram , the presence 
of a need, acting internally as a drive , is 
what makes the organism respond to a 
stimulus that would otherwise have no 
effect. But what makes an organism not 
only respond y but respond effectively? 
Unlocking the front door with a \ e y> or 
turning the faucet, or lighting a fire in 
the fireplace are not responses that just 
happen through nature s endowment . 



or is it Maturation? 



As a rule we think of birth as the beginning of life. In reality, when 
a child is born it is already equipped with a number of reflexes which 
are ready to function. Each of these reflexes depends for its operation 
on nerve connections developed before birth. And after birth, just as 
before birth, this process of growth goes on uninterruptedly. Day by 
day, month by month, new connections are formed in the nervous system 
and new functions are therefore able to appear. This appearance of new 
functions, called maturation, accounts for much behavior popularly attrib- 
uted to learning. 

To say of a child who is just beginning to stand up and move around 
unaided that he is “learning to walk” is therefore probably not strictly 
accurate, even though it gets our meaning across to others. In the organ- 
ism’s development, the process we call learning and the process of growth 
we call maturation are so closely intertwined as to be practically insepar- 
able. In many respects the predicament of a child as yet unable to sit up, 
or stand, or walk, is similar to that of a person who finds himself unable 
to reach a friend by phone. Failure to put through the call may be caused 
by the man’s inexperience in the handling of the instrument. But it may 
simply be due to the fact that the number he is trying to reach has not 
yet been connected. So, too, with the child. Failure to sit up, stand, walk, 
or handle a spoon in eating may be due as much to a lack of necessary 
skill and experience (learning) as to the fact that the necessary con- 
nections in the nervous system are just barely being formed (maturation). 

Just how many of our functions arise through learning, and how many 
through maturation? This is difficult to answer. In an experiment, tad- 
poles were anesthetized and kept motionless while growing until 
the time when they should normally begin to swim. When 
they were finally released into fresh water, they swam 
at once with complete ease. This suggests that even 
complicated movements, as in walking or 
swimming, may appear spontaneously, 
seemingly without benefit of 
learning. At least, learning with- 
out growth would be insufficient. 
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Studying is deliberate application to a new task. But learn- 
ing is not something we do or do not. It is a process that 
goes on continuously, embracing all activity that makes later 
behavior different from what it would otherwise have been. 


Ewing Galloway 


Learning — how it occurs 


The ability to modify behavior through experience is a character- 
istic of all living beings. The sparrow, when reared with canaries, 
learns to sing like a canary. The rat, when placed in a maze, learns to 
find its way to the food. Even the lowly earthworm learns which way 
it must crawl to avoid the sandpaper and electric shock, (page 54.) This 
capacity to learn is of highest importance to all living beings in that 
it helps them to adjust to changes threatening their existence. The 
greater an animal’s ability to learn, the greater its chance for survival. 

It is by virtue of his complex brain that man surpasses all other 
animals both in the speed and the range of his learning. It is to 
this capacity that he owes his dominant position in the world. 




Ill 


Phase 1 . Ihe learning process follows certain 
definite laws. It involves, first of ail, the pres- 
ence of a learning situation. This arises when 
a need manifests itself with sufficient strength 
to force the organism to action. 


Phase 2. A ’'trial and error" period usually 
follows when the organism explores various 
possibilities, testing different avenues of ap- 
proach and making many responses inade- 
quate to the successful realization of the goal. 


Phase 3 . After a sufficient number of trials, 
the so-called "random" or "faulty" in what 
the organism does becomes eliminated, and 
responses are thus narrowed down to those 
which are most effective in satisfying the goal. 





Pathways conducting nerve impulses in the body are not continu- 
ous. They consist of many individual nerve cells (neurones) ar- 
ranged in an interconnecting network, impulses must pass the 
junction points (synapses) which separate any two neurones. 


When weak, an impulse may be unable to pass the junction point 
between two neurones. But while unable to cross in one direc- 
tion, the impulse may be able to negotiate a synapse separat- 
ing it from a neurone leading in another direction, as shown. 


1. The Threshold 


Why Learning Occurs 

In traveling through the body, nerve impulses meet 
with varying difficulty as they cross the different junc- 
tures between fibers. This difficulty in getting across 
synapses is caused by chemical and electrical factors, 
and it shifts all the time, exercising control over the 
nervous energy that arises in the body. By this means 
nerve impulses are routed from neurone to neurone 
much as trains entering a terminal are routed from 
track to track. Psychologists therefore think of each 
response to a situation as having a threshold — an an- 
alogy they draw from the threshold of a room which, 
like the junctures between neurones, may be easy or 
difficult to step across. 
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The effect of a nervous impulse depends in 
part on the strength of the stimulus that 
starts it. When the impulse is not strong 
enough to negotiate a synapse, it fails to 
bring about a response which a stronger 


Nerve impulses which call for similar be- 
havior have a tendency to reinforce each 
other's effect. This permits two stimuli, too 
weak to produce a response individually, 
to do so by summation. 

By the same token, impulses leading to 
antagonistic responses, may block each 
other (as happens when we remain still in 
bed, waiting for a buzzing mosquito to 
alight instead of striking out at it at once). 





A messenger is hurrying to deliver a wire. 
The house where he is to deliver it is a 
stimulus calling for a positive response 
—approach. But the vicious-looking dog 
nearby is a stimulus calling for a nega- 
tive response— retreat. Which shall it be? 



Why Learning Occurs 


■ 2. Dominance 




The organism is continuously being stim- 
ulated — not by one but by many stimuli 
acting at once. Some of these stimuli call 
for mutually exclusive types of behavior. 
(The buzzing of a mosquito calls for slap- 
ping; the thought that the smarter course 
is to let it perch, calls for waiting.) In 
this fashion nerve impulses of antagonistic 
stimuli may inhibit one another. But this 
does not mean that there is no response. 
Actually, there is “more” response. 

Antagonistic stimuli are seldom evenly 
matched. Usually one of them generates 
the stronger impulses. And the nervous 
system is so organized that the stronger, 
“dominant” stimulus is able, through its 
set of impulses, not merely to block the 
weaker set but to absorb it toward bringing 
about its own response. Thus, the response 
“waiting” is actually reinforced by the mos- 
quito’s “buzzing” — provided the buzzing 
does not shift to a dominant position. That 
such a shift is not unusual is self-evident. It 
is seen, for instance, in the case of the man 
who, though provoked, remains calm until 
the “last straw” tips the balance, causing the 
“offending” stimulus to become dominant 
and so precipitating an angry outburst. 


If the dog does no more than glare, the 
house-stimulus may remain dominant, 
and the messenger will deliver the wire. 
If the dog snaps at the messenger, it may 
gain dominance as a stimulus and bring 
about a negative response— retreat. 
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. . , . . William Nauheim 

What makes a person step on the brake when a policeman raises his 
arm?— or reach for his handkerchief v/hen about to sneeze?— or pull 
but a key when approaching the front door? Is it habit? Colloquially, 
yes, but the more accurate term for it is "conditioning." 

^X^hy Learning Occurs — 3. The Conditioned Response 

As already stated, the presence of two stimuli calling for contradic- 
tory responses means that the stronger of the two tendencies wins, 
absorbing the weaker tendency in the process. But it means even more. 
For if the same situation is repeated enough times, the weaker stimulus 
comes not only to reinforce the stronger stimulus; it acquires the ca- 
pacity of substituting for it. Thus, if on several occasions a rabbit is 
shown to a child, and each time the child’s pleasure is turned to crying 
by the sounding of a loud gong, the child will presently start crying 
at the sight of the rabbit even when no sound is made. “Rabbit” will 
have become a conditioned or substitute stimulus for “sound of gong;” 
“Crying,” as a response not originally connected with that particular 
stimulus, will have become a conditioned response. 
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i . In the course of the organism's exist- 
ence most stimuli able to cause a re- 
sponse are, on first encounter, re- 
sponded to positively. Thus, it is normal 
for " sight of friendly dog" to arouse a 
child’s curiosity and, as a stimulus, 
to bring about the response "petting " 


2. However, should the dog suddenly 
bare its teeth and nip at the child, the 
situation would be changed. The un- 
friendliness of the dog— the nipping— 
would become the dominant stimulus, 
and a negative response — retreat — 
would occur in place of "petting." 


Though we are constantly being 
conditioned to different things around 
us, this conditioning must all the time 
be reinforced if it is to remain active . For 
example , though every autumn we become 
negatively conditioned to the radiator, with 
the advent of summer this negative conditioning 







4. Thereafter, the mere "sight of dog" 
would suffice tocause retreat.This would 
occur because "sight of dog " would 
have acquired the power to substitute 
for the stimulus " nipping thus always 
producing " retreat " from the animal 
—a conditioned response. 


3. Should this situation occur several 
times in succession— a situation in which 
the stimulus"nipping,"being dominant, 
would check the positive response "pet- 
ting" and call forth" retreat" (see page 
50) — the child would be well on its way 
to being conditioned. 


gradually dies out. We sit on the 
radiator and we touch it freely . Yet , 
when the steam heat is again turned on 
in the apartment , we reacquire our former 
negative conditioning and so refrain from 
touching the radiator — but we again lose this 
conditioningduringthe following summer months. 






Learning through Conditioning 

All living creatures, even those with the least 
pretensions to a nervous system, possess the ability 
to modify conduct to fit circumstances. It is this 
ability to learn that gives a relatively defenseless 
creature such as man the edge on his brawnier 
competitors. 

The final word on how learning occurs still 
remains to be spoken, but some learning at least 
—the simplest kind of learning involving move- 
ment — seems to be explainable in terms of the 
conditioned response. The sequence of events pre- 
supposed in this view is as follows. A drive ap- 
pears in the organism. It leads to restlessness. This 
restlessness takes the form of various activities, 
and of these many are at first inappropriate to 
the end-result to be achieved. Thus, a boy, in 
learning to play the piano, hits many a wrong 
note, just as the worm, in crawling about the 
maze, proceeds in a crooked line and even in the 
wrong direction. 

Preliminary activities of this nature are said 
to be of a “trial and error” character. It would 
be more appropriate to call them “exploratory” 
since the organism is not necessarily “trying” 
to do anything but is simply groping and, hence, 
floundering into the various possibilities presented 
by the situation. During this process of “exam- 
ination,” a great many separate conditionings are 


n T-maze" for use with earthworms. 
If the worm after reaching the end 
of. the straight path turns to the 
left, it crawls over sandpaper and 
receives an electric shock. With re- 
peated practice, involving some 
50 trials, the worm learns to turn to 
the right and escape from the tube. 
This learning occurs because the 
worm gradually becomes condi- 
tioned negatively both to "unyield- 
ing surface" at "A" and to "elec- 
tric shock" and "scratchy surface" 
at "B" (Modified from R. M.Yerkes, 
J. of Animal Behavior, ' 1 2, voi. 2.) 



formed — positive here, negative there. As 
a result, some activities are dropped, others 
retained. The latter form a pattern of be- 
havior which unreels itself in the proper 
sequence. Responsible for this is the fact 
that each movement provides the neces- 
sary internal cues to start the next move- 
ment going. So the boy, after enough trials, 
comes to hit the right notes; the worm, 
to .take the right turn ; and we speak of 
both as having learned— the one to pro- 
duce a tune, the other to escape from the 
maze. Conditioning is one of the important 
ways in which we learn. 

Victor de Palma - Black Star 


Conditioning is a clue to the mechanism of 
habits and even skills involving movement. 
A habit like blowing one's nose, a simple 
skill like marching, or a more complex skill 
like knitting involve the muscle sense— the 
correct sequence of responses being pro- 
duced because each movement acts as a 
conditioned stimulus for the movement next 
in line. (See also text on opposite page.) 





Underwood & Underwood 


Wild animals not infrequently be- 
come positively conditioned to 
people, approaching them freely, 
while people sometimes acquire 
a similar conditioning, even to 
reptiles. Most children are condi- 
tioned positively to clowns, nega- 
tively to dentists. We are all con- 
ditioned positively to the switch 
which turns on the electric light in 
the hall, and continue pressing it, 
by force of habit, even though 
we previously observed that the 
bulb burned out and was not re- 
placed. This we do because con- 
ditioning takes time to die out. 


Conditioning to Objects, Animals, Persons 

Underlying everyday behavior are thousands of sep- 
arate conditionings, built up in the course of one’s ex- 
istence. Most people are positively conditioned to such 
familiar objects as tools, keys, utensils, doors, furniture, 
articles of apparel, etc. They are negatively conditioned 
to annoying things or things they have been taught to 
fear, such as exposed electric wires, large and whirling 
machinery, pompous discourse, the neighbor’s alarm 
clock, etc. It is conditioning, too, that governs our re- 


sponses to certain animals and people; usually positive 
in the case of household pets, babies, friends; negative 
in the case of skunks, bullies, successful rivals, or the 
proverbial mother-in-law. Most of these acquired modes 
of behavior extend beyond the objects in relation to 
which the original conditioning was built. This “trans- 
ferred” conditioning assumes the widest scope, since the 
original conditioning to a particular object thus comes to 
govern our responses to all objects that appear similar: 
all tiny kittens, all fierce looking bulls, all policemen, 
smiling politicians, long-haired musicians. 
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Conditioning to Words, Ideas, Situations R E F H E 5 HING/ 


Not only objects and persons, but words and ideas 
give rise to conditioning. In fact, the power of sugges- 
tion is simply the power of specific words toward which 
conditioning has been built, to touch off positive or neg- 
ative responses (see p. 41.) Auto-suggestion, likewise, 
is nothing more than the deliberate establishment in one- 
self of specific conditioned tendencies so as to make de- 
sired activities follow “automatically” in certain situ- 
ations. Most persons carry around with them (without 


Robert J. Johnson 


realizing it) the mechanism for hundreds of such un- 
critical responses — a fact fully appreciated and frequent- 
ly abused by those who deal with people in the mass. 
As the demagogue well knows, he needs only surround 
what he wants accepted with such glittering generali- 
ties as “human dignity,” “national honor,” “divine sanc- 
tion,” “real Americanism,” etc., etc., and to speak of what 
he wants rejected as “debasing to the human soul,” “rad- 
ical,” “unprogressive,” “un-American,” to foist on people 
even those courses of action that run contrary to their own 
judgment and their own needs. 


© © Y H PASTE 

The advertiser who links his mes- 
sage with the smile of a pretty 
maiden; the propagandist who 
speaks of "noble purposes" and 
"blessed rights;" the politician 
who gets himself photographed 
with children— they are all trying 
to capitalize on conditioning 
which they know exists in the 
majority of the people compris- 
ing their audience. Essentially, 
they are all trying to make peo- 
ple accept their views, their prod- 
ucts, or their programs without 
first examining into the merits of 
the case and acting accordingly. 

European 





An internal stimulus (a) causes 
bird I to emit a chirp (x). The 
sound of the chirp acts also as 
a stimulus jb). Now, since both 
stimuli, of which the first re- 
mains dominant, occur almost 
simultaneously, the sound (b) in 
time becomes a conditioned 
stimulus (c). It is itself able to 
produce chirping (xx) and does 
so repeatedly. The stage is now set for imitation. When bird 2 emits a similar chirp, the sound acts 

on bird I as a conditioned stimu- 


emo i 


Imitation o\ the Conditioned Response lype 


lus (c) bringing about the condi- 


Usually when we whisper back to a friend in the thea- 
ter we are imitating deliberately. But when we clear our 
throat after he has cleared his, we probably are imitat- 
ing without realizing that we are doing so. As shown 
above, this second kind of imitation involves the so- 
called “circular reflex” — a type of behavior in which each 
response acts as a conditioned stimulus for the next re- 
sponse. Hence, this kind of imitation can occur only 
when the individual has already produced all of the com- 
ponent parts of the action he is imitating. 

This is why we find that though children delight in 
using long words spoken by adults, they can repeat only 
those words which consist of sounds already uttered in 
their own babbling. Why the sparrow will imitate the 
canary’s song (if raised with canaries) but will only chirp 
if raised with sparrows. Why Lucy, the neighbor’s wife, 
though able to play the piano, will hardly imitate Pader- 
ewski unless she happens to be a ranking player herself. 



BIRD 2 


tioned response answering chirp 
(xx). Hence, we usually speak a 
bird I as having imitated bird 2 
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Learning Measurement-Learning Curve 

The gradual improvement shown in the mas- 
tery of a given task is usually portrayed in 
psychological experiments by means of a 
graph, known as the learning curve. The 
use of this method has enabled psycholo- 
gists to compare the results of different 
experiments conducted with differ- 
— ent subjects and has thus helped to 
throw new light on the subject. It 

has shown, for instance, that there 

exists a very intimate relation 
between the strength of a need 

experienced by the organism 

and the time required by 
it to master a task satisfy- 
ing the need ; also, that if 


TYPICAL LEARNING CU 





FOOD 

BOX 


The Jenkins problem box, the ground plan 
of which is shown at the right, is made of 
proportions, to accommodate different 
kinds of animals. Starting at "E," the ani- 
mal must learn to step on the floor plates 
1 , 2 and 3 in a certain sequence to release 
door"D" and be admittea to the food box. 
The sequence used is varied for different 
animals. It is made more complicated for 
cats than it is for rats; still more compli- 
cated for monkeys which have been known 
to learn as many as twenty-two moves in 
the right order to earn their reward, a piece 
of apple. (By courtesy of C. J. Warden.) 


a large enough number of subjects 
is taken, their composite curve show- 
ing successive measurements will 
have the same general contour in the 
mastery of easy as well as difficult 
tasks. The reason for this is that in 
any learning situation, errors are elim- 
inated quickly at first, then more and 
more slowly. 

Since the process of learning in 
adult human beings is extremely com- 
plex, workers in the field have de- 
voted their efforts chiefly to the study 
of children and animals, using equip- 
ment like the maze and problem box 
literally in thousands of different ex- 
periments. Such studies have estab- 
lished that though the organism 
learns with the help of all of its senses, 
the functioning of even one of these 
alone will provide sufficient internal 
cues to enable the animal to retain 
the “feel” of the successive acts it 
must perform. Once the maze is 
learned, even an animal deprived of 
sight and hearing will run it without 
an error. 


FOOD 


In maze experiments, conducted chiefly with white rats, 
the animal is required to learn the most direct path from 
the entrance to the food, avoiding all blind alleys. 
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NOW IS THE TIM E 


In such skills as typewriting, telegraphy, or short- 
hand, speed is essential, and to acquire it a per- 
son must pass through several stages of learning. 

mm 


Practice makes perfect if 

Progress in learning is subject to inter- 
ruptions during which even redoubled ef- 
fort may yield no further gain. Such an 
apparent lack of progress — called a plateau 
because it shows up as a temporary “level- 
ing off” in the learning curve — may have 
several causes. Of these, one is character- 
istic of all learning involving movement. 
It consists of the fact that the individual 
may have carried his way of approach as 
far as it will take him. To go beyond, he 
must attack his work in a new way, learn- 
ing to combine the elements comprising 
his task into larger wholes, and to handle 
them as such. If he can do this — but only 
then — will he recommence gaining. 


The first stage is the "letter stage" in which 
a person acquires ease in the handling of each 


The second stage is the "word stage." Here he 
must organize his habits of response so that he 


individual letter. Soon he reaches his best speed and 
must pass to the second stage to show further gain. 


TH El T I M E 


may deal with larger units— syllables and very short 
words. Again, practice soon ceases to produce gain. 


Further to increase his speed, he must learn to phrases, clauses, sentences, and even to still larger 
work in terms of bigger wholes— to respond to speech units as he once did to individual letters. 



Our eyes, strictly speaking, do not see; nor is 
it our ears that "hear." These and other sense 
organs merely register specific stimuli — of 
light, sound, etc.—reiaying these in the form 
of nerve impulses whose impact on the brain is 
what causes us to see, hear, smell, taste, etc. 




If the drawing fails to make sense , try holding 
the book at arm's length; failing that, turn to 
the next page.-Courtesy The Winter Thomas 
Company, Ltd., London. 




We learn to perceive most of our environment during 
childhood, for thereafter we stick pretty closely to 
the familiar, begrudging the effort it takes to per- 
ceive anything new. Perceiving the new costs effort 
because it means passing through several stages. 


As a final step we must reassemble these elements— 
find for them a relationship that would make them 
hang together. As this is achieved, the elements seem 
to lose their separate existence. They become fused; 
and, in their place, emerges a meaningful whole. This 
also is the sequence followed in the perception of 
the man smoking a cigarette on the preceding page. 


Anything entirely new appears at first as a com- 
pletely meaningless entity. To make sense out of this 
entity we must begin by analyzing it. This is the same 
as saying that we must break it up into its elements 
which we can then learn to recognize individually. 




, v" ' 


imos, 


snow. 




Illusions are Misinterpretations 

The sun does not really rise above the 
horizon. Telegraph poles do not rush past 
train windows. Voices heard in the movies 
do not come from the mouths of the char- 
acters shown on the screen. Perception, in 
other words, does not necessarily result in 
a true interpretation of one’s environment. 
It may, instead, lead to a misinterpretation, 
commonly called an illusion . 

Illusions arise chiefly because we do not 
stop to re-interpret each item of our en- 
vironment every time we encounter it, but 
behave as if it had stayed the same, con- 
forming to the general pattern of similar 
stimuli. This is why animals usually act 
as though night had come when there is 
an eclipse; why we brush carefully past a 
door marked “wet paint,” even though the 
paint may by now be completely dry. 

Our habits of response may, in fact, be so 
set as to make correct interpretation almost 
impossible. We simply cannot help per- 


Harold B. Sommerfield 


Because experience 
has taught us to ex- 
pect a saw, when in 
motion, to cut its way 
into solids, we per- 
ceive the woman 
(above) as being un- 
mistakably sawed in 
two. Because simul- 
taneous pressure on 
certain portions of 
the skin of two fingers 
does not ordinarily 
come from a single 
object, we perceive 
one pencil, above, as 
two pencils (try it). 
Because we use 
angles as a prop in 
determining direc- 
tion, we find’ our- 
selves misled in our 
perception of "file, 1 * 
the letters being 
really parallel. 




To a person living in a besieged city, harried by air raides, the 
picture above, unless carefully examined, can have but one meaning. 


Nicholas Morant 

Courtesy Life Magazine 


children. Even though it won’t fly, the minia- 
ture aeroplane seems “wonderful” to the boy 
who has built it; and the useless gadget is 
similarly “remarkable” to its inventor. But 
the subject of a really good caricature seldom 
sees a likeness to himself in the drawing, how- 
ever evident this may be to everyone else. 

For outside of perceiving in accordance with 
our innermost desires and inclinations, we also 
contrive not to perceive what we don’t want 
to perceive. It’s more convenient that way. 


ceiving what we expect to perceive (see draw- 
ings at left). This is a common cause of illu- 
sions, but it is not the only one. 

In addition to perceiving what we have 
come through habit to expect , we perceive to 
a large extent what we want to perceive. A lot 
of the time we simply read our own meaning 
into the environment. People in love, for in- 
stance, are proverbially “blind” in their esti- 
mate of each other, and parents are equally 
prone to depart from reality in judging their 




Attention is a selective function by 
means of which the organism be- 
comes oriented toward one aspect 
of the environment to the partial 
or complete exclusion of the rest. 


Attention expresses Urives and Habits 

Very little of the world around us really catches our attention. 
The reason is that of all stimuli normally acting on us at any given 
moment, we perceive only some, and these we take in one at a time, 
selecting them from the lot. 

The means by which the organism selects, bringing some phases 
of its environment within the spotlight of consciousness, is to 
some extent traceable to the sense organs (turning of eyes and 
head, sniffing, etc.). Such outward adjustments, however, do not 
in themselves produce attention. We may remain perfectly motion- 
less, seemingly intent on scrutinizing the newspaper, and yet in- 
wardly “prick up our ears” if the conversation takes an interesting 
turn. It is this inward adjustment that produces attention, and it 
involves several factors. One of these is that thresholds even for 
identical responses vary constantly, causing perception to fluctu- 
ate (see p. 48). This can be verified by holding a watch at arm’s 
length and noticing how its ticking will keep vanishing and re- 
appearing; or by observing the more complicated process involved 
in the perceptual shifts from the young to the old woman on page 
65. Certain phases of our environment are, in other words, constantly 
being emphasized, causing a division of what we perceive into that 


which stands out from the rest (figure) in line with our drives and so meet with 
and that which sinks into the background little resistance. (We listen intently to a 
(ground). It is in the former group that they quarrel next door because we are curious.) 
find those stimuli which claim our attention; Attention, thus, is not a quality inherent in 



- 


and they are mainly of two kinds: those that the individual. It is a function that appears 
are so strong, novel, or insistent that they if the conditions for it are right. Hence, to 
vanquish all their competitors (this being say that Smith “holds his attention” on his 
the reason why the phone is made to ring work is really incomplete. It is his work, if it 
intermittently) ; and those stimuli that are interests him, that “holds Smith’s attention.” 


Harris W . Nowell— European 






at part of the environment 
of which we are aware at any 
given moment is not marked 
off sharply from the rest. We 
may be aware of many things 
at once. But of these, only 
some things — those to which 
we are directly attending — 
rise clearly into awareness. 
This is known as the "focus of 
consciousness." Beyond, there 
lies an extensive zone— the 
"fringe of consciousness"— 
where we find all the things to 
which we are responding but 
not directly attending. These 
things, too, enter conscious- 
ness, though our awareness of 
them is vague. Finally, a third, 
still larger, zone embraces all 
things whose effect on us is so 
slight that they are not able to 
enter consciousness. They stay 
the threshold or con- 
sciousness;" and, though we 
may respond to them "absent- 
mindedly," we remain totally 
their existence. 


The Unconscious A searchlight playing on a 
field or meadow reveals 
only part of what lies hidden in the night. Like- 
wise, only a part of what goes on inside of us 
is ever brought within the range of conscious- 
ness. We are not aware, for instance, of such in- 
voluntary processes as digestion. We may not be 
aware of much that we adjust to, like the ir- 
regularities in the road guiding our footsteps. 
We are also usually unaware of those impulses 


to action that run contrary to our code of con- 
duct, for we bar them from consciousness. The 
fact that these sources of stimulation are not 
present in, or accessible to, consciousness, does 
not mean, however, that they do not exist. 
They not only exist: they are at least as im- 
portant in shaping our lives as the processes 
of which we are aware. For consciousness, after 
all, reflects only some of the many things 
that go on inside of us. Others are concealed 
from it, yet we know of them by observ- 
ing others. To designate these hid- 
den phases of our lives, a 
special term is used: 

unconscious. 
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Remembering and Forgetting 

It is tempting to think of remembering as of a process 
whereby a previous experience is run off like a victrola record. 
The analogy, if not overdone, contains a germ of truth. 

Although what happens exactly when we remember is not 
known, it has been suggested that all ideas, percepts, and 
movements leave, when they occur, a trace in the brain. These 
traces last so long as the brain remains uninjured, and it is 
by re-exciting them that we remember. As in the case of 
the young man who never failed to remember his girl’s birth- 
day until his interests were drawn elsewhere, this inability 
to re-excite the traces is caused presumably simply by the 
appearance of some other, interfering activity. Forgetting 
and remembering are, however, not to be thought of as 
necessarily opposites. What we bring back from the past is 
seldom a replica of the original experience. The fact is, 
we are not careful observers, and so are not very reliable 
in our memories. Certain things interest us. We are on the 
alert for them, notice them, are later able to repro- 
duce them with some degree of accuracy. As for 
the rest, we fill in the gaps with the help of infer- 
ence — what the gaps might plausibly have con- cap- 

tained, or what we should like them to have 
contained. The result, as statements on the v. f 

witness stand frequently show, is a very jlM 

personal version of the past — one 
that may, and usually does, contain 

some unconscious falsification. . mmm 
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A "heavy” date is seldom forgot- 
ten, but there is nothing unusual 
about failing to remember a din- 
ner engagement that promises to 
be a bore. The reason is that our 
memories are closely tied to our 
drives and are, as such, largely 
expressions of our wishes and in- 
terests. Easiest to remember are 
therefore experiences— provided 
they are pleasant— In which we 
personal part. As 


played some 
for the unpleasant, we deal with 
it In a high-handed manner, 
either modifying its objection- 
able features, or failing to re- 
vive it altogether. This is why 
most people are prone to sigh 
for the "good old times," the past 
appearing to them usually much 
rosier than it really was. 


When we speak of remembering, 
we usually have conscious mem- 
ories in mind — such as the act of 
recalling a telephone number. 
The process, however, may be 
at work without our being aware 
of it, as is indeed always the case 
in responses that have become 
second nature. Most of these are 
so thoroughly learned that they 
no longer require our attention. 
This is why they occur without 
rising into awareness; why we 
therefore call them automatic. 
But in making such responses — 
whether in signing our name, in 
buttoning our clothes, or in play- 
ing the piano— what we are do- 
ing is utilizing past experience for 
present purposes, essentially as 
we do when we "remember." 


i 


Remembering and Association 

One thing suggests another. Mistletoe brings 
back visions of Christmas; it also suggests kissing. 
It does not usually make one think of the theory 
of relativity or of Thanksgiving turkey. There is 
a reason for this. It is that although all of one’s 
perceptions, images, or thoughts may act as 
stimuli, reviving other experiences, the range of 
such reviving is limited. If mistletoe makes you 
think of kissing, it is only because in your ex- 
perience there was once established some connec- 
tion between the two. Hence, you are able to re- 
establish the connection, turning it from a dor- 
mant to an active state. This re-establishment of 
a connection in the brain, linking in conscious- 
ness two or more items of the past, is called asso- 
ciation; and the process is a clue to the way most 
conscious remembering occurs. 

Are some things easier to “associate” than 
others? — therefore easier to learn and easier to 
remember ? They are. Things that contain similar 
elements, like the phone number Weather 6-1212, 
are easiest to remember. So are things that form 
a pattern, like several related words or tones when 
they are a part of a verse or tune. Otherwise, the 
things most readily recalled are those that have 
been brought into many relationships. This is 
why the name of a neighboring town is easily 
remembered, whereas the name of a town on the 
Congo is not. The former is linked with friends, 
trips, community interests, and a thousand other 
things. The latter may be connected merely with 
some routine day in school and one’s geography 
text, neither one of which is probably any longer 
connected with any part of one’s life today. From 
this it follows that “improving” one’s memory 
is largely a matter of training oneself to form as 
many connections as possible, so that the thing 
desired appears in several contexts. 
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The content of consciousness is made up most of the time of 
a succession of images and words, but these are not 
disconnected bits of fantasy. As shown below, 
images are really connected with each 
other, like links in a chain. They do 
not generate themselves but 
may "grow out" of some 
common element 
shared with 
the pre- 
ceding 
image. 


A hallucination Is a mental image so vivid as 
to be mistaken for something realiy present to 
the senses. Under conditions of drowsiness or 
strain, this lapse occurs even in norma! per- 
sons, for the brain activity involved is very 
similar to that generated in ordinary sight. 
The phenomenon is not limited to sight. One 
may hear imaginary voices, feel imaginary 
bugs, even smell imaginary odors. 


Mental Images 

and Association 

How can the image of anything arise in con- 
sciousness when the object imagined is not 
present “in the flesh?” In explanation, it is 
pointed out that all bodily tissue takes time to 
respond. Sensations are experienced not at the 
time when the stimulus starts acting on the 
sense organs, but a moment later; and its effect 
persists even after the stimulus has ceased act- 
ing altogether. Thus, should we gaze fixedly 
at a lighted electric bulb, and then turn it 
off, we would continue seeing the bulb in the 
darkness. This so-called “positive after-image” 
would, in a few seconds, be followed by a 
“negative after-image,” which would assume a 
complementary color of the original. Later, 
though it had meanwhile completely died out, 
the image could be revived through brain activ- 
ities probably very similar to those that occurred 
when the object was actually perceived. 

It is therefore safe to say that anything once 
experienced may occur again— as indeed it does 
in the succession of images and words that 
constantly pass through consciousness. Nor is 
the order of appearance of these various images 
a matter of chance. It is, on the contrary, strictly 
predetermined, for in the main it follows cer- 
tain definite laws — the laws of association — 
as shown and explained on the page opposite. 


One image may follow another by virtue of some link between them , namely: 

I. that both have been experi- 2. that one image in some 3. that the two images bear a re- 

enced together in time or space. way resembles the other. lotion of opposition or contrast. 



According to the laws of association, the image "letter" (above) 
might give rise to other images in the order and for the reasons 
indicated.— This, however, tells only part of the story. For asso- 
ciation is seldom "free," operating purely in accordance with 
these laws. Usually it is "controlled" — that is, steered in 
a definite direction by the individual's habits and interests. 
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Imag 


ining 


means to an end — an end in itself 


In the course of daily existence many wishes cannot be at once 
realized. When this happens, a favorite way out is to seek satisfaction 
by shortcutting toward the unattainable. This is achieved by manip- 
ulating images containing bits of past experience until the things 
desired are invoked. The name of this device for the attainment of 
goals that lie beyond immediate reach is imagination, and the process 
is a direct expression of the individual’s needs and interests, subject 
to all the limitations of personal experience. 

In order to imagine anything, we must have previously taken in 
through the senses all the ingredients of the thing imagined. These 
can then be thrown together in almost any combination. But we can- 
not combine what we haven’t experienced. Thus, it is a horseless car- 
riage, not today’s streamlined car, that is produced by the manufac- 
turer of early automobiles. And this, too, is the reason why a storyteller, 
depicting life on Mars, spins his yarn not really about Mars, but 
about human experience a bit rearranged. From this it follows that 
the range of one’s imagination is closely linked both with rich- 
ness of personal experience and with mental growth. Animals 
imagine little or nothing, and the same is true of the idiot. But 
average people imagine a good deal. For imagining to most of 
us, outside of being a means to an end, is also a technique 
of wish fulfilment which is in itself satisfying and is 
therefore indulged in for its own sake. The inveterate 
day dreamer does this with a vengeance, spending many 
pleasurable hours in a world of fancy created by him- 
self. Nor is he necessarily wasting time. By tempo- 
rarily removing himself from a too direct contact 
with his problems, a person may be helped to gain 
a fresh outlook and may be consequently led in 
time to a new, fruitful grappling with reality. 
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FIRST ROUCH DRAFT 


I he Lourse 

of invention 

According to popular be- i 

lief, invention is the act of 8 

pulling something out of thin ’ 

air. Such a belief, needless to 
say, is a superstition. This is 
apparent from the fact that a striking 


Training the ! maginaiion for a Purpose 


similarity or psychological factors runs 
through all creative endeavor. Whether 
he invents a new machine, a new piece of 
music, or a new way of selling soap, the 
creative worker passes almost invariably through the follow- 
ing stages: (1) He starts with a drive— -an interest in some 
field which leads him to familiarize himself with it. Hence, 
(2) he becomes aware of specific needs and (3) studies a 
specific problem from all angles, struggling to solve it. (4) 
After periods of alternating effort and relaxation— indeed, 
often after sleep— he gets a sudden illumination and (5) 
quickly hammers it out (lest he lose what may be only a 
glimpse of the solution). (6) Slowly he labors over his idea, 
perfecting it, until it becomes, at last, a finished product. 


The creative worker differs from the day dreamer in 
that he trains himself to produce results in a spe- 
cific field, with imagination as his tool. This he 
does not by waiting hopefully for a brain storm, 
but by putting himself deliberately in the path 
of inspiration, as described below. In this way 
he is able to draw consistently from a vast 
, storehouse of past experience, ordinarily out 

I of reach of consciousness; and, if he is an 

% Edison or a Beethoven, at times to mobilize 

% resources of tremendous scope. In this 

1 creative process, dissociation plays an 

k % important role. It frees part of the mind 

% to concentrate on the fundamentals 

k\l of the problem, releasing it from 

the grip of what may have 
km . been a wrong mode of attack. 

Thus, when the problem 
reenters conscious- 
ness, it is suddenly 
seen in a new light 
—and here we have 
a clue to the origin 
of most of our in- 
sights and intuitions. 





THE PRnRIFM KlSatife- ? 

AND THE THREE WAYS OF TACKLING IT. 


I. MOTOR TRIAL AND ERROR (OVERT STRUGGLING) 


I hinking and rroblem Solving ■ 

, . M H. MENTAL TRIAL AND ERROR (REHEARSING) 

Every single day, a good many problems thrust them- 
selves upon us from all sides. Of these, some are more 
difficult than others, involving situations to which the 
answers cannot be found offhand. When this happens, 
our ability to think serves us in good stead. For think- 
ing represents one important way of handling a problem 
with maximum effect. 

Three levels of problem solving exist, and the first involves no thinking at all. It 
consists merely of trying out, haphazard fashion, the various possibilities that offer them- 
selves — until the right solution is eventually stumbled upon. This is known as motor 
trial and error,” and the typical example is furnished by a person in a hurry who, having 
mislaid his key, plunges blindly through his pockets and desk drawers, looks under the 
rug, and finally gives up— or finds the object (under his hat). 

The second level of problem solving, called “mental trial and error,” involves a 
primitive form of thinking. It consists of rehearsing mentally the various possibilities 
which present themselves— of running over them mentally before acting— and dis- 
carding those that seem obviously not worth pursuing (instead of struggling with them 
physically). This procedure saves time and effort. However it often dovetails into “motor 
trial and error,” for the man who has misplaced his key usually winds up struggling 
with his pockets, anyhow, even though he may have first discarded the idea of looking 
in the desk or under the rug. 

The third, and highest, level involves a radically different approach. It entails reason- 
ing — that is, thinking logically. This involves the ability to add two and two and make 
four. Hence, when reasoning comes into play, the solution is usually sought through 
reference to past experience (where did I last see my key?— who might know?) rather 
than from any of the possibilities apparent to the senses. In practice, nobody adheres 
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HE \OLUTION 


I HIS IS A GARAGE. 
THEY MUST KEEP A 
LADDER. IN THERE. 


■V* 


KEY TO THE CHART-DIAGRAM 

The boy asks himself: ’’How shall I get my ball back 
from the roof of the garage?" If he tackles the prob- 
lem by way of motor trial and error (I) he will presum- 
ably climb on the box (la) as well as on the tree (lb 
and ! c) before chancing in the garage where he will 
find a ladder. Should he proceed by way of mental 
trial and error (II) he will, before acting, visualize the 
box as too low (2a) and the tree as too far removed 
(2b) thus avoiding climbing on either. This, however, 
will not preclude other wrong moves which he may still 
make instead of proceeding to the solution (x, y, z) as 
shown. Should the boy approach the problem by way 
of logical thinking (III) he will reason as indicated (3a) 
and will go directly to the garage and the solution. 
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To rationalize means to find a ’’good" 
or "acceptable" reason for question- 
able conduct; persuade oneself that 
it Is the "real" reason; and thus justify 
in one's own eyes what would other- 
wise appear completely unjustifiable. 
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"Darn it! ! wish I could sleep some more" 


Solving a problem usually involves think- 
ing, but this is not the only time we think. 
We think, too, for the sheer pleasure of 
thinking, and we think when looking for 
excuses to do something we should not do. 
This latter form of thinking, called rational- 
izing is a convenient way of getting around 
one’s better self without seeming to do so. 
In little things, this device (in which most 
of us are extremely adept) is relatively harm- 
less. But when it involves the welfare of 
others, it may and often does cause untold 
misery and unhappiness. 

This habit of self-deception invades our 
whole life and colors our entire relation- 
ship with our fellow men. We resort to it 


" Til work better it ! sleep another hour" 


because we are constantly driven by inner 
and outer compulsion to perform actions 
that would undermine our self-respect. We 
overcome this difficulty by rationalizing and 
thus remain at peace with ourselves. 

The “white lie” in social usage, the “bad 
deed done for a good end,” and the deliber- 
ate staying away from the polls “because one 
vote more or less makes no difference,” are 
well known cases of rationalization. Fail- 
ing to show up at the dentist’s because one 
is “too busy” or straining the budget with 
a better radio than one can afford “because 
it will be cheaper in the end,” are two equal- 
ly common and equally familiar examples 
of the same mental process. 






Logical thinking is a human tool closely linked with 
the invention of language. For language enables 
man to identify even intangible elements possessed in 
common by several things; to group these elements 


INANIMATE 


ANIMATE 


under a single heading expressed by a word. Such 
a word, when naming a quality shared by many 
objects, is called a "concept;" and it is through the 
use of such concepts that most thinking is possible. 
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E. Lynch ~N.Y> World-Telegram 

The man shown is an inmate of a penitentiary. His 
competence in assembling the blocks which he is han- 


dling, when seen in relatu 
reveal his mental age an< 



Exactly what is intelligence? Is it an all-round ability that 
shows itself in everything the individual does? Or is it purely 
the sum total of specific abilities— mechanical, linguistic, so- 
cial, musical, commercial, mathematical, etc., etc.— each one 
of which appears only when the nature of the task at hand 
makes it possible for it to function ? 

Psychologists have long puzzled over this question, and 
they are not yet ready with a final answer. A definition of 
intelligence to which everyone could subscribe is therefore 
lacking. This does not mean, however, that the ingredients 
common to what we call intelligence have eluded attention. 
Some of them, in fact, are clearly recognized. 

Intelligence seems to involve, for instance, the ability to 
profit by experience— in other words, to learn. This pos- 
sibly is its chief ingredient. Implicit, too, is the ability to 
handle novel situations— to cope successfully with something 
not already learned (involving a capacity to see a situation as 
a whole; to pick out its essentials; to draw correct infer- 
ences by being able to perceive the proper relationship of 
these essentials). 

Also conceivably involved is the ability to exercise fore- 
sight (reason ahead) not to mention a capacity for grasp- 
ing and following directions; for showing curiosity; for get- 
ting the other person s point of view; for seeing oneself ob- 
jectively-exercising self-criticism. 

Another way of stating it is that intelligence is behavior 
when what one does leads, despite obstacles, to the achieve- 
ment of one’s goal. Hence, it may be well to bear in mind 
that a straight line, although the shortest, is not necessarily 
the surest to the goal. When intelligence is exercised, the 
course of one’s behavior is apt to run in a zigzag. Like the 
path of a vessel in treacherous waters, most behavior that 
really is intelligent shows frequent changes of course to get 
around the barriers thrown up by circumstance. 


Many people assume that “intelligence” is wholly innate ; 
that certain individuals are just naturally bright others nat- 
urally dumb; furthermore, that individuals belonging to some 
racial and cultural groups are innately more intelligent than 
those belonging to others. 

Psychologists incline toward a more cautious view. They 
frankly do not know how much heredity has to do with a per- 
son’s mental capacities, but they suspect that environmental in- 
fluences, insofar as such influences provide or withhold oppor- 
tunities for development — cultural, social, educational, etc., 
etc., — may be as important as native endowment in determin- 
ing the extent of the individual’s mental growth. In the light 
of current research, what we term “intelligence” may be to a 
considerable degree really acquired — acquired not in equal de- 
grees by all, but according to the opportunities and innate ca- 
pacities of each individual. In the light of unprejudiced fact, 
there may be no differences in mental capacity due to differences 
in racial and national origin. 

Many recent experiments support this view. These experi- 
ments suggest, for instance, that the mental capacity of Ameri- 
can children, generally, bears a consistent relation to the cultural 
environment— hence, to the economic status — of their parents; 
that American Negro children and American white children 
score equally whenever their environment approximates equal- 
ity of opportunity; that people of different countries subdivide 
themselves not in terms of racial and national origin but in terms 
of where they live— the city people everywhere, especially those 
living in large cities, being the more “intelligent,” those living 
in the country, the less “intelligent.” 


PART IV 



OURSELVES 
AND SOCIETY 


What Have These 
Two in Common ? 


Courtesy E. L Horowitz 



can children; Arab, Mexican, Negro, Eskimo 
;ertain things in common that make them very 
less alike as they grow older. 


WHat ail children 

have in common 
All children, wherever born, 
have certain things in common. 
First, by virtue of being human, 
they all possess largely the same 
muscular, glandular, and nerv- 
ous equipment. Since the over- 
whelming majority are “average 
specimens,” this equipment, in 
most of them, admits of basic 
similarities in growth, learning, 
and performance. 

Second, all children are con- 
fronted with the same funda- 
mental problem. The environ- 
ment they find themselves in— 
an environment they must learn 
to face— is not merely physical 
but also social. This means that 
they must learn to play the game 
as it is played in the group into 
which they were born. Cultural 
groups, however, differ greatly 
in their ways. Hence, children 
born into different environ- 
ments learn different things and 
develop along different lines. 

Third, all children travel this 
road in company, for they are 
assisted in making their adjust- 
ment by adults, chiefly their 
parents. This means that they 
are helped over many rough 
bumps which they would be too 
weak or inexperienced to tackle 
by themselves. It means, also, 
that they are molded, while still 
too young to exercise their judg- 
ment, to think, act, and believe 
, as do the other members of their 
3 group. Ty this early training 
/ they will be influenced through- 
out life. 




Few things, indeed, are as interesting as oneself 
matter what else may appear 


How the "sz\\“ develops A child, eight or 

nine months after 
he is born, still has no clear notion of himself. 
He hears himself yelling, and yells the louder. 
He sees his image in the mirror, and so he tries 
to grasp it. He jerks his thumb out of his mouth, 
and then he cries because the thumb has gone 
away. But by and by the child finds out where 
he begins and where he ends. And in learning 
the boundaries of his body he also discovers 
that he is a person— a self— alike and yet distinct 
from other selves— his mother or his “daddy” 
or the other persons in the house. 

This all-important discovery is loosely linked 
at first with the child’s body. His self, in fact, 
is his entire body. But gradually this self, 
made up of such experiences as bodily tensions, 
the sound of his own voice and name, his mir- 
ror image, etc., etc., is referred inward. The 
child comes to regard this total and unique ex- 
perience that is himself as being somewhere “in- 


side” the body. And he begins to build an in- 
ward world in which this self becomes a central 
figure — a value; something which it is natural 
to like in its own right because it is a source of 
many satisfactions. 

Eventually, a well-defined awareness of per- 
sonal identity appears. The self is placed in s 
concrete relation to the world — is given a 
sistent part to play and is expected to live up 
to it; and in relation to this level each 
constantly adjusts his actions and his 
The bully and the martyr; the man 
impulse; the good housewife, the tough guy 
the reformer, the substantial citizen — they 
all playing, each his allotted part, in keeping 
with his notion of his “self.” 

It may be added that for a person to change 
in mid-career to an entirely different part 
quires a strong drive. For only a very powerful 
drive can break through the canalizations estab- 
lished in one’s youth. (See page 22.) 
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Identification — seeing another as ortese 

An important factor in the maturing of the “self” is 
played by what psychologists call identifi- 
cation. This is not merely imitation 
of those we love or admire or ^ 

envy. It is the tenden- \ 

cytofillanim- ffi 


An Individual Child’s 

Paffern of Identification , 


place; 
step, al- 
most literal- 
ly, into another’s 
shoes. It is because of 
identification that what is 
learned early in life leaves such an 
indelible imprint on one’s personality. The 
child learns not so much by being taught by his par- 
ents as by being exposed to them. For during the period of his 
first identifications, he not only patterns himself after those closest 
to him; he lets himself flow into their personalities; acts his various parts as if 
he were really one of them. And it is during this early period that much of the 
enduring part of his “self” is formed. Identification continues, however, 
to be important throughout life. Without it, it would be impos- 
sible to get the other person’s point of view, or merge one- 
self with the character of a story, or feel loyalty to 
one’s friends or a cause. For loyalty is partly 
c:;^\ identification, partly canalization— 

the former as the loyalty of an em- 
ployee to his company ; the lat- 


ter as the loyalty of a 
dog to his mas- 
ter. (see p. 
j 22.) With- 

out identifi- 
cation, mis- 
fortune 
would 
arouse no 
sympathy; 
boys would not 
run away from 
home to join a circus ; 
dictators would not last. 







The Individual’s Personality 

Is personality the sum total of distinct traits possessed in 
varying degrees by different individuals — honesty, persever- 
ance, cheerfulness, etc., etc. -traits which, like pieces of 
a jigsaw puzzle, fit together in a coherent pattern when 
joined? Is it this total pattern of traits we call personality? 
and, if such be the case, how many of these traits are inherited 
how many acquired? ? 

It seems unwise, says the psychologist, to credit heredity 
with too overwhelming a role in the formation of adult per- 
sonality. Heredity in most cases predisposes; environment de- 
velops. But since we start with an innate capacity for many 
forms of response-to sounds, rhythms, colors, foods, smells 
etc. etc.; since we grow up in a specific kind of culture’ 
which exerts its particular kind of influence by offering cer- 
tain satisfactions and by withholding others, is it not likely 
that our tastes and interests, even our temperament, come 
to reflect the habits and attitudes around us? A reasonable 
assumption is that the answer is yes; that conditioning and 
canalization are at least as important as heredity in makino- 
each adult individual what he is. ° 

Thinking of personality as of an addition of character traits 
is, however, misleading. Though concrete enough as words, 
such traits are really as ill-defined as the emotions (see p. 
36). The same individual, for instance, may be kind and 
thoughtful with his family, but far from kind to his com- 
petitors in business; lie may be strictly honest during office 
hours, yet lacking in integrity at home with his landlord. 
Apparently personality traits such as these have little mean- 
ing unless viewed in relation to each other and to the situa- 
tion as a whole. They cannot actually be likened to pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle. They are much more like the ripples of a small 
pond: each dependent on the other; each reflecting to some 
degree all that is happening both on and below the surface. 
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As its name suggests, Behavior- 
ism is an attempt to take the puzzle 
out of human nature by explaining 
all mental processes in terms of 
physical processes — in terms of the 
individual’s behavior. 

The behaviorists, who represent 
an active and alert group within 
psychology, base their interpreta- 
tion of the human organism largely 
on conditioning (see pages 51-59) - 
The organism, they say, is equipped 
by nature with a great number of re- 
flex arcs (as discussed in caption on 
page 12). These reflex arcs are ca- 
pable of working individually, thus 
accounting for the simplest units of 
behavior. But when more compli- 
cated behavior is involved, they also 
work in groups or combinations. 

When the organism is born, 
many different kinds of stimuli at 
first set off the same reflex arcs, thus 
producing the same responses. (The 
infant, for instance, coos or gurgles 
in response to patting, stroking, 
rocking, etc.) But as the organ- 
ism grows, its reflexes, 
through environmental 


specific 
stimuli — con- 
ditioned stimuli. 

Thus, if we dislike all 
bearded men, it is perhaps 
because the bearded neighbor 
played clumsily with us as infants. 
In fact, all of our actions, so the 
behaviorists assert, are conditioned 
responses, established at some time 
or another. 

Hence, there is no need for mak- 
ing a mystery of the individual’s in- 
ner experience, his “mental life.” 
The individual has no mental life 
distinct from his physical life. All 
of his processes, including think- 
ing, are simply complicated mus- 
cular and glandular responses of 
the body to external and internal 
conditioned stimuli. 

In early childhood our fear, rage 
or love is attached by conditioning 
to specific people, words, things. 
After learning to talk, (through 
conditioning) we also learn to talk 
to ourselves (i. e. to think) — and 
our inner speech habits touch off 
all sorts of muscular and emotional 
reactions which, so the behaviorists 
sav. constitute our outward and 




While 
many psy- 
chologies study 
the individual per- 
sonality bit by bit or 
trait by trait; try to view 
the individual as the sum of all 
his characteristics, one kind of psy- 
chology, founded in Germany in 
1912 and early transplanted to 
flourish in the United States, pro- 
ceeds from the opposite direction. 
It insists on describing not the sep- 
arate traits of the individual’s per- 
sonality, but the form, the mode of 
integration or, best of all, the or- 
ganization of these traits. From the 
German word meaning form (as 
in “literary form,” “musical form,” 
etc.) namely, Gestalt, this is called 
Gestalt psychology. 

This group early showed that we 
perceive any new object not by see- 
ing its parts and putting the parts 
together, but by grasping the or- 
ganization of these parts from the 
start; that expression of emotion 
only with difficulty permits break- 
ing down into separate elements; 
that learning is not a series of sep- 
arate conditionings or associations 
but a reorganization, a total re- 
sponse. 


Of course Gestalt psychology has 
devoted much attention to the study 
of personality and has stressed the 
hanging-togetherness, the interde- 
pendence of its aspects. In Gestalt 
experimental work, personality is 
judged or “sized up” not by piece- 
meal analysis of voice, eyes, hands, 
posture, etc., etc.— but by the total 
impact of the person. 

Thus, while the older students 
of handwriting struggled in a futile 
way to find piecemeal relations— 
between a long “t” bar, for instance, 
and the trait of persistence— the Ge- 
staltist undertakes to match sam- 
ples of the whole handwriting 
against typed sketches of whole 
personalities. He has shown that 
even the novice can make such 
matchings considerably better than 
chance would permit. 

Today the Gestaltists are full of 
ideas about the basic dynamics of 
all such integration; full of bold 
plans for verification of such dy- 
namic laws. If there is such a 
thing as integration (as 
contrasted with sheer 
piecing together) 
they mean to 
discover 
its laws. 




Feeble - mindedness Jhe capacity of social 

forces to shape per- 

sonality depends not only on the nature of such 
forces, but on the raw material that is there tor 
them to shape. Whatever the environmental in- 
fluences, the individual with poor muscular co- 
ordination will never make a good surgeon; or 
the person with defective vision, a good watch- 
maker. It is likewise impossible for a person 
inherently incapable of normal mental growth 
to become a full participant in our society. 

Although proper schooling and sympathetic 
handling usually make some difference in a per- 
son’s I. Q. (see p. 90), the fact remains that ac- 
cording to typical estimate at least one out of 
fifty Americans is born with a nervous system 
that will never develop normally. (Comparable 
statistics for other countries are not available). 
The causes of such deficiency have not been fully 
ascertained, but heredity is emphasized by most 


Smaller circle shows total population; 
black area within smaller circle, the nu- 
merical relation ol feeble-minded to total 
population. Larger circle shows the different 
divisions within the ranks of the feeble-minded. 


authorities, especially when the defect is severe; 
inferior brain structure is there from the begin- 

ning. , 

The feeble-minded as a class are not abnormal 

but under-normal individuals. Consequently, no 
sharp line can be drawn between them and the 
rest of the population. An arbitrary line is 
drawn, however for convenience, all persons 
with an I. Q. of under 70 being considered men- 
tally defective and being subdivided into three 

classes: the morons, (I. Q. 5 °"^ 9 ) w ^° are usu " 
ally able to learn and practice a simple trade and 
who, though failing in emergencies, are gener- 
ally able to take care of their own lives; the im- 
beciles (I. Q. 25-49)— generally unable to per- 
form any but the simplest routine tasks; and 
idiots (I. Q. below 25)— completely incapable of 
taking care of themselves or even guarding 
against ordinary dangers such as may be in- 
volved in crossing streets or handling matches. 





Look Magazine 

Contradictory pressures make for psychic difficulties 

The nervous system is a delicate mechanism which, as in the 
case of the mentally defective, may not function properly from the 
staxt; which, though perfectly sound at first, may also show signs 
of wear and tear if subjected to a great enough number of disturb- 
ing, contradictory pulls. We get a taste of such disturbing pulls 
long before we are full-grown. 


The boy who puts on his first 
long pants and rushes down 
excitedly to play with the 
other kids, soon discovers 
that his long pants make 
him standout from hisgroup 
—a distinctly unpleasant 
predicament. He will re- 
member this, and, as he 
grows older, he will tend to 
"conform/' avoiding any- 
thing that might make him 
conspicuously different 
from other members of his 
group. He will in other 
words, do everything he 
can to heed the thousands 
of pressures brought to 
bear upon him— all tending 
to make him feel, look, and 


ihe individual child has had a series of precepts, rules, and 
admonitions hammered into him. He has been shown by example 
and by rewards and punishments how to live a good life. Father 
taught him one thing; mother, a different one; or parents taught 
him one thing, the teacher perhaps a different one altogether. The 
very traits that taught him to get along well with his schoolmates in 
the first grade make him a “sissy” in the fourth grade. The very 
traits that he sedulously cultivates in the sixth grade to make him a 
“regular guy” make him uncouth and unacceptable, a “rough neck” 
when the time comes for interest in girls. 

Those who work in daily contact with children find them liter- 
ally churning with conflicting ideas and strivings; and unfortu- 
nately, much of the guidance that is given them is given with rela- 
tively little understanding of the child’s predicament— of the many 
diverse patterns which the youngster has learned to respect; of the 
impossibility of his doing all of the things that he thinks he “ought 
to do.” What is “normal ?”— what is “right?”— what is “possible?” 
Torn and confused by many contradictions, the child needs above 


act like everybody else. all, some coherence, some stability of purpose in his world. 








The adolescent’s dilemmas in our society 

It is the adolescent, especially, who seems to catch the biunt of society s 
conflicting pulls; and these he must not only heed, but also reconcile somehow 
with his own seething hopes and wishes. Contradictory pressures bear down 
on him irresistibly and pursue him into manhood and later life. One must 
strive to succeed, he finds, while being courteous to one’s fellow men; while 
doing unto others as you would they should do unto you. One must fit me- 
chanically into an impersonal scheme of large-scale production, and not be 
so flattened out as to lose the capacity for affection, sentiment, humor. One 
must be optimistic, yet avoid being called a Pcllyanna; fight for one’s rights, 
but be a good sport. 

Under such circumstances inner conflict is universal, and, within limits, nor- 
mal. At the same time, the adolescent, if he is not to be wrecked by it, desperately 
needs contact with some rock bottom reality worth trusting, worth living for. 


Some Discrepancies 'between Reality and Ideas instilled in the Young. 
PRECEPT REALITY 


Consider others before yourself 

(Christian ideals held up for guidance: "love thy 
neighbor as thyself;" "turn the other cheek") 

Be always forthright and honest 

(Familiar admonitions: "Honesty is the best policy." 
"Tell the truth and shame the devil." "As you sow, 
so shall you reap.") 


Push ahead and keep eyes on the goal 

(Our society is organized on the basis of dog eat 
dog; of thrusting the other fellow aside.) 

Be successful by whatever means 

(Business conversation: "There is no justification for 
the price of ... a man is entitled to what he can 
get.") 



Your future lies in your hands — it's up to 
you to show what you can do 

("! am the master of my fate; I am the captain of 
my soul"~W. E. Henley; "To R. J. H. B.") 


Look before you leap 


The future depends as much on accident 
as on individual initiative 

( You are not even a deck hand on a rudderless 
ship —attributed to Clarence Darrow) 


He who hesitates is lost 


European 



Economic Insecurity Money buys life’s ne- 
cessities, but the rami- 
fications of economic insecurity go much deeper 
than the mere question of eating or going with 
an empty stomach. 

It is about a 50-50 problem whether the adoles- 
cent in America today will be able to get 
work or not; and if he gets it, the chances are 
pretty large that it will take him many years 
before he can be sure that it will not slip from 
his grasp. And while he struggles to get a firm 
grip on his bread and butter, his economic situ- 
ation affects almost everything else in his life. 
It inhibits the development of genuine fellow- 
feeling toward others— makes, rather, for hostil- 
ity. For these others are rivals and competitors in 


quest of a prize that is limited so all cannot par- 
take. It has been suggested in fact that the strik- 
ing preponderance of the love theme in radio, 
movies, etc., may be due in part to this very factor 
of underlying hostility which makes for emo- 
tional isolation with its exaggerated accent on 
love. 

In any event, perhaps, the chief findings today 
of those who work with adolescents in schools 
and clinics, or, tragically enough, in courts and 
prisons, is that these foundlings of a stymied so- 
ciety are harassed and frustrated; that their fears 
go deep indeed; that their entire emotional 
existence is colored by an uncertainty which 
stretches into a future overcast by threats of war 
and economic defeat. 


New York-European 
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Defense mechanism — a device for protecting oneself against re- 
ality damaging to one's self-esteem, without losing face or 
appearing to give ground. 
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Escape mechanism — a device for side-stepping through outright 
flight reality too painful to bear. This is usually disguised from one- 
self as a pressing duty or intense interest in something else. 


The Neuroses 

In a recent experiment rats were 
placed in a box from which, when 
hunger driven, they could escape 
only by jumping against one of two 
differently marked cards serving as 
doors. The rats learned that one of 
the cards, yielding to pressure, al- 
ways provided an opening for es- 
cape; that the other, always meant 
bumped nose and frustration. 

By complicating the procedure, 
the experimenters introduced chaos 
into this, to the rats, orderly scheme 
of things, thus upsetting the ani- 
mals. After bumping their noses 
repeatedly, some started hopping 
strangely, running around in cir- 
cles, suddenly going limp. Just 
what had befallen the rats was not 
clear. But it was plain that their 
behavior resembled that of persons 
mentally sick. 

This led to the suggestion that 
perhaps human beings, too, de- 
velop mental trouble when they 
meet with an imperative to action, 
yet find themselves baffled, with 
all avenues of conduct seemingly 
blocked. Such, indeed, may quite 
conceivably be the case, for the 
plight of the rats fits in very well 
with what is known about many 
forms of mental sickness. Perhaps 
the most common of these are the 
psychoneuroses (called neuroses, 
for short). 

Such disorders, affecting old and 
young alike, are sufficiently mild 
to enable the sufferer to understand 
his problems and to maintain nor- 
mal relations with other persons; 
sufficiently acute to torment him, 




NOTE: A " phobia " is an unreasonable dread of 
something or somebody. A "compulsion" is an irre- 
sistible impulse to perform some task, often sense- 
less or disagreeable. An " obsession " is a constant 
compulsory interest which dominates and colors all 
of one's actions. 

A person may have a fixed idea that he resembles 
Napoleon, but he is suffering from an obsession if 
this conviction dominates hi s daily thinking. If the 
person yields to hi s obsession to the extent of con- 
stantly acting as if if were true, he is said to have 
a "delusion." A person with an obsession is merely 
psychoneurotic; one with a delusion is technically 
insane. 


wear him down physically, and in- 
terfere with his life. 

The neurotic usually finds him- 
self a prey to a feeling of inade- 
quacy and insecurity; a tendency 
to delay necessary decisions; an in- 
ability to make the best of his op- 
portunities. He may suffer from 
phobias, compulsions, obsessions, 
hysteria (see note above). Charac- 
teristically, though, the disorder 
may crop up in the form of phys- 
ical ailments for which no physical 
cause can be found. A man, for in- 
stance, finds himself, for no appar- 
ent reason, unable to sleep at night; 
his wife develops a paralyzed leg, 
although the leg is perfectly sound. 

Such mysterious ailments baffled 
physicians up to about fifty years 
ago. But with the appearance of 
medical psychology, including psy- 
choanalysis, penetrating light be- 
gan to be shed on the subject. 

The neurotic, according to the 
psychoanalysts, suffers from the 
same conflicts as do the rest of us 
— but in intensified form. We all 
employ defenses and escapes in 
order to side-step unpleasant real- 
ity. But the neurotic’s whole life 
is one of camouflaged defenses and 
escapes. He represents, in fact, a 



H. Armstrong Roberts 


In a neurosis, which is a mental disorder, not "insanity," the line con- 
necting a person with the rest of the world remains unbroken. Though 
it may have to withstand severe strain, it does not usually snap. 




The impact of Freud's ideas on twentieth 
century thought has been profound— not 
only in the social sciences, but in litera- 
ture, education, the theater, and many 
other fields. To be credited to Freud are 
such pioneering concepts as the Id, which 
is the individual's primitive, anti-social,, 
blindly pleasure-seeking tendency (the 
only "self" of a very young infant); the 
Ego, which is the individual's social self — 
both persona! and rational, both chang- 
ing and adapting — (a "self" that holds 
the Id at bay and courts approval of the 
Super-Ego); the Super-Ego— experienced 
by the individual as his conscience; actu- 
ally, a voice out of the past; (the voice 
of parents, teachers and other persons of 
authority with whom the individual had, 
as a child, identified himself); the Libido 
— mainspring of human strivings, inter- 
preted by Freud as sexual in nature and 
as responsible for childhood's Oedipus 
Complex (possessive love for one's 
mother, conflict with one's irate father) 
and later emotional maladjustments. 

Drawing at left modified from Healy, Bronner and 
Bowers "The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanaly- 
sis." By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, publishers. 


Id (an alternative which his Ego won’t permit) 
or by ridding himself of it. 

Thus the husband, tired of his wife and anxi- 
ous but unable to divorce her, develops insomnia 
— a defense against his fear of yielding to the 
promptings of his Id by murdering his wife at 
night. The wife, meanwhile, powerless to recap- 
ture her husband’s affection, yet unable to face 
this reality, escapes into a world of make-believe 
by developing a paralyzed leg and thus forcing 
herself, anyhow, on her husband’s attention. 

Neither, of course, has the slightest inkling 
of the real reason for the trouble or the real na- 
ture of the situation. Nor is it usually possible 
for a neurotic to disentangle his affairs without 
the help of a psychiatrist. 


veritable battleground of conflicting emotions; 
for within him, out of reach of consciousness, 
irreconcilable elements struggle for supremacy. 
In his unconscious, says Freud, the repressed 
strivings of his Id are pitted against the more 
sober impulses of his Ego and the sterner dictates 
of his Super-Ego. 

Though the nature of this conflict remains 
concealed, since memories and thoughts pertain- 
ing to the trouble are rigidly kept out of consci- 
ousness, the sufferer is worried and tormented. 
His plight is caused by an unconscious fear lest 
the strivings of his Id break through; and his 
anxiety becomes so keen that he reaches out fran- 
tically after compromise solutions. For he is 
either by giving in to his 


Psychoanalysis 

Psychoanalysis is a technique for an- 
alysing a person’s mental life to cure men- 
tal ills. It is also a doctrine based on this 
technique. Both date back to around 1890, 
for it was through his work as a physician 
in Vienna some fifty years ago that Sig- 
mund Freud, founder of psychoanalysis, 
first became interested in ways of right- 
ing sick personalities. 

Psychoanalytic treatment consists 
largely of a long and searching investiga- 
tion by an analyst of that part of the pa- 
tient’s mental life which goes on below 
the strata of conscious thought — in a re- 
gion designated as the “unconscious.” 

The patient learns to relax in the pres- 
ence of tire analyst; to communicate to 
him recent dreams and old memories, 
gradually recalled. Thus he re-lives emo- 
tional episodes that lie at the root of his 
trouble, directing toward the analyst emo- 
tions which played a part in his intimi- 
mate childhood contacts. Through this 
method, the analyst is able to discover re- 
pressed desires and ideas; and, by helping 
the patient to become conscious of them, 
is able to release them and thereby effect 
a cure. 

The theory of this treatment is based 
on the assumption that stored in the un- 
conscious and unknown to the patient are 
wishes and desires formerly repressed on 
the ground of their (to the patient) ob- 
jectionable character. But the individual 
has not freed himself from thoughts and 
desires by repressing them. These do not 
really disappear. They continue to func- 
tion in the unconscious and unless sub- 
limated, frequently project symbolic rep- 
resentations of themselves into conscious- 
ness, thus causing conflict leading to men- 
tal and nervous disorders. 



To repress is to banish from consciousness that which con- 
flicts with our estimate of ourselves as normal and accept- 
able members of the community to which we belong. 
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To sublimate is to re-direct energy belonging to motives 
that have been repressed, so that this energy can work 
itself out in ways acceptable to ourselves and society. 




Psychoanalysis, strictly speak- 
ing, denotes the teaching of Freud 
and his followers only. In popular 
usage, however, the term has been 
incorrectly broadened to include 
the doctrines of Adler, properly 
known as Individual Psychology, 
as well as those of Jung, properly 
known as Analytical Psychology. 

Although both Adler and Jung 
are greately indebted to Freud, 
and though both have used ideas 
similar to Freud’s, each has devel- 
oped analysis along different lines, 
enriching it in his own way. 

According to Adler, it is not 
the sexual drive that is the pivot- 
ing point of emotional maladjust- 
ment— as Freud would have us be- 
lieve— but the will to power. This 
will to power is very strong, but 
its expression is at first constant- 
ly thwarted, for we are all born 
weak and little. Hence, we all be- 
gin life with what Adler calls a 
“primary feeling of inferiority.” 
To make up for this, we struggle 
to “compensate,” becoming skill- 
ful at someth ing as we grow older, 
or, failing that, eventually devel- 
oping into a bluffer or bully. If the 
only workable way by which we 
are able to “compensate” success- 
fully is by capitalizing on our feel- 
ing of inferiority (“playing sick” 
and thus commanding attention 
and sympathy) our condition en- 
ters the neurosis stage. Our reac- 
tion, says Adler, then becomes 
a “secondary inferiority feeling” 
(popularly designated as inferior- 
ity complex.) 


When an individual, through physical disability or loss of status 
finds himself handicapped in one direction, he will usually struggle 
so as to. make up for it in another. This is known as compensation. 


SINCE HER HUSBAND 
CAKE BACK TO HE R. 
SHES BEEn HERE 
E'VER.y day 





Egocentridfy (intense preoccupation with oneself) though com- 
mon in the little child, may be considered in the adult as an 
acute form of introversion. It is not to be confused with "ego- 
ism" (selfishness), nor with "egotism" (conceit), for the ego- 
centric may be neither selfish nor conceited. His trouble is 
that he is unable to identify or even to interest himself in 
happenings outside himself or in other people except insofar as 
these can be related to his own emotional and mental problems. 



1 USED TO 
SKATE A LOT. 


Carl G. Jung Like Adler, Jung rejected 
Freud’s view of the “libido” 
as essentially sexual in nature. Unlike Adler, 
he advanced, instead, the concept of a universal 
psychic energy, pulling the individual in two 
conflicting directions — regressively, toward in- 
fantile irresponsibility; progressively, toward 
mature self-realization. He thus came to 
broaden Freud’s interpretation of the uncon- 
scious, emphasizing that it is not merely a store- 
house of individual experience, but a repository 
of attitudes inherited from our ancestors — a 
“collective racial unconscious.” With these man- 
ifestly mystic conceptions as tools (for modern 
science holds that only bodily structures are in- 
heritable, not attitudes) he came to minimize 
the sexual in explaining mental disorders ; was 


led more and more to think of a “libido” of 
mankind rather than that of the individual. 

Among Jung’s many contributions, one of 
the most interesting pertains to personality. Ob- 
servation of the way different people behave in 
similar situations suggested to him the possible 
existence of human types, innately distinct : the 
introvert — the retiring -within -himself type; 
one with a leaning toward brooding and a pref- 
erence for the world of his own phantasy as 
against outer reality; and the extr avert — the 
reaching-out type ; one absorbed in persons and 
happenings outside himself and little con- 
cerned with self-searching and doubt. In rela- 
tion to this hypothesis, there is, of course, need 
for caution, for everyone, in point of fact, is in- 
trovert in some respects and extravert in others. 





Manic-Depressive Psychosis — emotional 

ance, often in early adulthood. Consists of attacks 
of exaltation (manic phase) or depression (depres- 
sive phase) or both, often alternating. Ip the for- 
mer, sufferer is over-active, in good spirits, con- 
stantly busy, talking continuously. Although 
retaining fairly good awareness of surroundings, 
is distractable to a high degree; hence, leaps from 
subject to subject, 
creating effect of 
incoherence. In de- 
pressive phase he is 
under-active ;moves, 
thinks, talks slowly; 
feels low; may have 
delusions of guilt, 
attacks of anxiety. 

Recovery rate com- 
paratively high. 


I molmtlmol- Melancholia ^ a.;, disease, resembling . 
the depressive phase of the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis, but manifesting itself in late middle age. 
The disease takes the form of an overpowering 
sadness of mood combined with physical disor- 
ders; e.g. painful digestion, sleeplessness, fatigue, 
headache. St is usually associated with attacks of 
profound despair (at which point the patient often 

becomes danger- 
ous to himself, tend- 
ing to suicide); also, 
with a variety of pes- 
simistic delusions. 
Hammering, f. L, is 
interpreted by the 
suffererasthebuild- 
ing of a coffin for 
him, Recoveries 
are not unusual. 


The Psychoses 
Medically, the word “insanity” is generally 
avoided. The word, as popularly understood, 
means “opposite of sanity” — but in the light 
of current knowledge, a person mentally 
afflicted does not differ from the “sane” as 
night differs from day. Rather, he differs 

from him merely in degree — just as two individuals, one walking, the othei running, differ in 
the intensity of their responses. The mental patient, in other words, displays the same charac- 
teristic traits as do the rest of us; but the manifestation of these traits assumes a different em- 
phasis; (and where the line is to be drawn between “sane” and “insane” is hard to tell). Cur- 
rently, therefore, mental disturbances are classified either as psychoneuroses , , embracing relatively 
mild mental disorders (see p. 106) ; or as psychoses , embracing the various types of “insanity.” 
For convenience, the latter are subdivided into two groups: organic (when traceable to some 
physical cause); junctional (when not produced by any known physical agent). In the former 
group we find disorders due to injury, as from a blow on the head, or to destruction of brain 

tissue, or to a tumor; also, the devastating 
“general paresis,” due to syphilitic infection; 
the baffling “encephalitis” or sleeping sick- 
ness, due also to infection; the various al- 
coholic and old age psychoses; and others. 

In the functional group there are also many 
kinds of disorders. Four of the most impor- 
tant of these conditions are very briefly 
sketched in the shaded areas of this page. 


Schizophrenia (also 

called Dementia 
Praecox) — most 
prevalent of all psy- 
choses. Manifests it- 
self )n a splitting of 
personality, the suf- 
ferer’s dream world 
becoming his reality 
— somewhat in the 
manner of theater 

spectator who, bored yet unable to leave his seat, 
retreats from it all into his inner world. Disease 
usually linked with delusions and deterioration of 
intelligence. Some authorities think schizophrenia, 
like manic-depressive condition, may be trace- 
able to heredity, not actually dooming but pre- 
disposing offspring. Recovery rate low. References 
(p. 1 17 ) consider ways of arresting such trends. 


Paranoia — rare 
mental disease. Oc- 
curs chiefly during 
middle age — more 
often in men than 
women, the single 
than the married. 
Comprises highest 
social group with 
best schooling of all 
psychosis patients. 
While otherwise preserving full contact with his 
environment and undergoing no deterioration of 
intellectual faculties, sufferer manifests grotesque 
delusions (e.g, of persecution) linked with exag- 
gerated suspiciousness, sullen reticence, ingenious 
methods of defense against imaginary enemies 
whose handiwork Is everywhere. The disease 
grows imperceptibly; is difficult to diagnose early. 
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We all need something 
to take us on an occa- 
sional vacation from our 
defenses, fears, conflicts, 
and disappointments. 


Self-Discovery Ever y P iece of machin- 
1 ery is built to withstand 

a certain amount of friction. But this does not 
mean that sand can be freely sprinkled among 
the parts of an engine, and the engine still be 
expected to run normally. In this respect the 
human machine is very similar to the mechan- 
ical machine. It is built to withstand a good 
deal of friction, but let the strains and stresses 
that bear upon it become too intense or last 
too long, ami a crack-up— a neurosis or psy- 
chosis— almost inevitably results. 
i In recognition of this, psychiatrists today 

seek as much to prevent mental sickness as to 
•f cure it. They strive mightily to keep tottering 

, personalities from falling apart; to lead them 

gently toward a better integration and a greater 

'i self-knowledge; to help them, in short, per- 

I 

I 


Victor Von Pribosic 

ceive something to live for outside themselves. 

In this, indeed, they touch upon an important 
way through which some measure of happi- 
ness may be achieved. We might call it “self- 
discovery,” for it is the process of finding one- 
self — finding not only what one enjoys and 
likes, but, also, what one can enjoy and like 
without foreboding and doubt. It makes no dif- 
ference what it is, whether a hobby or artistic 
endeavor, an interest, a vocation, or a working 
together with others for some “higher” cause. 

Any group activity that enables one to see 
through other people’s eyes also enlarges one’s 
understanding of oneself. Any endeavor that 
extends one’s range of potential satisfactions 
makes for a “saner” life. For if frustrated in 
one direction, the individual can then turn in 
another instead of being completely stuck. 
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ling but supporting; not only taking 
ig; not merely living but maturing 
her — that's marriage at its best. 
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Marriage 

Children 

Friendship 

Community 


Sometimes the expansion of one’s interests is real. But some- 
times what passes for it is sheer inability to cope with one’s environ- 
ment — merely an escape from it. Thus, a passionate interest in 
stamp collecting, or gardening, or human nature, may be a sign of 
health. But it may also be just an unconsciously staged device for 
not facing oneself, one’s world, or one’s responsibilities. It is not 
without basis that light romantic and detective fiction has been 
called “escape literature;” not without reason that the reading of 
this type of fiction is often linked with maladjustment. 

This inability on the part of the individual to achieve a sense of 
“at-oneness” with his environment need not necessarily imply “less 
ability” or “less intelligence” than that of others in his world. A 
child, for instance, too far beyond his schoolmates in ability 
or intelligence may suffer as grave results from maladjustment 
(through his inability to descend to their level) as the child who 
with less intelligence than his group struggles to keep up with 
them. What maladjustment implies is not the absence of something 
but the presence within the individual of a deep-rooted conflict. 
It is this conflict that creates in him a feeling of being “out of 
step;” acts as a damper on his happiness. For happiness is always 
more substantial, more enduring, when based on some measure of 
harmonious relations with one’s world. The vital and important 
relationships that are really satisfying to most people— marriage, 
children, friendship, community— all call for adjustment by the 
individual, penalizing him when it is lacking, yet helping him by 
coaxing him into it. It seems therefore no exaggeration to say that 
social compatibility is at the root of most successful adjustment; 
that without it, the individual’s life is incomplete. 



Will the candlepower be suffi- 
cient to keep us off the rocks? 


Throughout this though we have succeeded in developing me- 
book has run a chanical robots potentially capable of fulfil- 
consistent theme. Adjustment, we have said, ling the physical needs of all mankind, we 
is the individual’s major problem. Let him have not been so fortunate in conditioning 
achieve some measure of harmony with his man in the ways of mature social living. And 
environment, and the rest will take care of human nature may turn on us some day, 
itself. He will live contentedly if not always wrecking our robots, and with them, our 
happily; sanely if not always excitingly. hopes. For we still can’t control the predatory 
This is all probably true, but it does not and anti-social in man. We still don’t know 
tell the whole story. Adjustment by the indi- enough about him to create a lasting common- 
vidual, however desirable, is, in itself, insuffi- wealth based on good-will and cooperation, 
cient. It cannot be the ideal of an advanced on mutual understanding and mutual respect, 
civilization, a civilization which has spent the Lacking this knowledge, however, progress 
last hundred years studying and conquering is illusory. Without it we are not on firm 
a physical world. There still remains the task ground. We face dangers ahead— there, in the 
of studying the social world — of bringing it, dark, where the science of man, like a flicker- 
too, under control. This is important. For ing light, points the way. 


What of the future? 
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for more or less casual reading for more concentrated reading 


Human Personality and the Environment 

bv C. M. Campbell 

Interaction of organic factors an mmental pressures 

from a medical man’s view, 34; Macmillan; $3) 


The Psychology of Learning 

by E. R. Guthrie 

Emphasizes the conditioned response as a clue to habit 
formation. ('35; Harper; $1,50) 


The Psychologist at Work 


by M. R, Narrower 


A brief account of laboratory psychology. (IS; Harper; $1) 


The Tides of Life 


by R. G. Hoskins 


A popular account of the glands of interna I secretion. 

{‘33; Norton: $3.50) 


The Wisdom of the Body 

by W. B, Cannon 

Bodily factors in drive and in the maintenance of equilibrium 
■■ "with the environment. {'32; Norton; $3.50) 


The Science of Life (Pari IV) 

by H. G. Wells, J. Huxley, G. R. Weils 

A clear • elementary view, interestingly presented, of the 
mechanism of heredity. (‘34; Doubleday; $3.75) 


Creative Imagination 

by June Downey 

A study of the role of association in literary and artistic 
achievement. (’29: Harcourt; $3.7 S) 


Outline of Abnormal Psychology 

A symposium on common mental defects and disorders. 

(No. 152 ; Modern Library; 95c) 

Outline of Psychoanalysts 

A symposium of papers on Freudian and related contri- 
butions. (bio. 66; Modern Library; 95c) 

Seven Psychologies 

by Edna Heidbreder 

A comparison of some of the outstanding current " systems " 
of psychology-behaviorist , Gestalt, etc. (’33; Appleton, $3) 


The Psychology of Human Conflict 

by E. R. Guthrie 

Shows that opposing motives, manifest or concealed, lie at 
the root of nervous or " abnormal " behavior. 

('38; Harper; $2.75) 


Social Psychology 

by D. Katz and R. L. Schanck 

Laws of group behavior with special emphasis in economic 
backgrounds. ('38; Wiley; $3.75) 


Remembering 


by F. C. Bartlett 


Shows how social attitudes, instilled by the environment, 
influence what we perceive and remember. 

(‘32; Macmillan; $5) 


The Psychology of Personality 

by R. Stagner 

Surveys, experimental and clinical studies, personality tests, 
etc., with emphasis on the family and social environment. 

('37; McGraw-Hill; $3.50) 


Personality; a psychological interpretation 

by G. W. Ailport 

Undertakes to integrate literary, historical, philosophical and 
experimental data to show the uniqueness of each personality , 

(’37; Holt; $3.50) 

New Ways in Psychoanalysis 

by Karen Horney 

Shows current trends away from Freud; emphasizes the pres- 
sures from the environment . (‘39; Norton; $3.50) 

A Student's Dictionary of Psychological Terms 

by H. B. English 

A handy volume of terms used in psychological writings. 

(’38; Harper; paper, 90c; doth, $1.25) 



conditioned 


stimulus 


dominant 


stimulus 


stimulus 


not yet acting 


stimulus already 
acting 


ORGANISM 


THRESHOLD 


EMOTION 


DRIVE 


TOTAL 

RESPONSE 


INDEX 


A 

Activity wheel, 20 
Adjustment, 94, I IS-I 16 
Adler, Alfred, I 10- 1 I 1 
Adolescent, 102, 104 
Adrenal glands, 31-32 
Affects (affective states) 27 
Analysis, 70, 71 
Anger (rage), 34-36, 38-40 
Association, 79-80; fibers, 66; laws of, 
80-81; (see also Dissociation) 
Attention, 74-78 
Auto-suggestion, 57 

B 

Behaviorism, 98 

Brain, 3, 12, 21, 66-68, 77, 79-80, 84, 
100, 105; higher and lower centers 
of, 12,33 

Brain stem, 12, 32, 33 

C 

Canalization, 22-23, 64, 95-97; (see 
also Conditioning) 

Cannon, W, B., 23 
Cerebellum, 12 
Cerebrum, 12 

Children, 22, 39, 42-43, 45, 51, 63, 90, 
93-96, 101, 1 1 5; (see Adolescent) 
Comparative method, 4 
Compensation, 1 10 
Competition, 26, 1 04 
Compulsion, 107 

Concept, 36, 89; (see also page 71) 
Conditioning, 5 1 -59, 64, 97-98; trans- 
ferred, 56; (see also Canalization) 
Conflict, 101, 108; (see also Neuroses) 
Conscience, 108 

Consciousness, 66, 74, 80, 85, 108, 
109; focus of, 76; fringe of, 76; 


threshold of, 76; (see also Uncon- 
scious) 

Cortex, 12, 84, 105; (see also Brain) 
Curiosity, 1 8, 20, 9 I 

D 

Daydreaming, 82-83, 85 

Defenses (defense mechanisms) 106- 

108, 113 

Delusion, 107, I 12 

Dementia praecox (see Schizophrenia) 
Dissociation, 83-85 (see also Associa- 
tion) 

Dreaming, 84, 109 

Drives, 14-26; 28-29; 44, 60, 75, 85, 95 
(see also Libido; Will to Power) 

E 

Economics, 104, 105 
Ego, 108 

Egocentricity, 111 
Egoism, 111 
Egotism, 111 

Emotions, 27-42, 97, 99, 104, 105, 108, 
109 

Encephalitis, 1 12 

Environment, 3, 30, 74, 76, 92, 94, 97, 

I i 5, (see also Society) 

Escapes (escape mechanisms) 106-108 
Experimental method, 4 
Exploration (see Curiosity) 

Extrovert, 1 1 I 

F 

Fear, 34, 36, 38, 40-41, 84, 104, 108, 

I 13 

Feeble-minded, 100, 101 (see also 

Heredity; Intelligence tests) 

Feelings, 27, 34-36, 39 
Figure and ground, 75 
Foresight, 91 


Forgetting, 77-78 
Freud, Si gmu nd, 1 08- 111 

G 

General paresis, i 1 2 
Genetic method, 4 
Gestalt, 99 

H 

Habits, 51, 55, 56, 72, 81 
Hallucinations, 80; (see also Illusions) 
Heredity, 42, 92, 97, 100, 112; (see 
also Environment) 

Homesickness, 23 
Hysteria, 107 


Id, 108 

identification, 96, 108, Mi 
Idiots, 82, 100 

Illusions, 72-73; (see also Hallucina- 
tions) 

Images, 80-82, 84 
Imagining, 3, 82-84, 85 
Imbecile, 90, 100 
Imitation ,58-59 
Inertia, 23 

Inferiority complex, I 10 
Insight, 85 

Intelligence, 90-92, M2, M3 
Intelligence tests, 90; (see also Mental 
Defectives) 

Insanity, 107, (see Psychoses) 

Instinct, I, 14 

Introspection, 5; (see also pages 98 
and 109) 

Introvert, I I 1 
Intuition, 85 

Invention, 85 (see also Imagining) 
Involutional melancholia, 112 

I.Q..90, 100 ' 
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J 

James, William, 32 
Joy, 38, 40 

Jung, Carl G., I 1 0- 1 I I 


Lange, C. G., 32 
Language, 63, 71, 89, 98 
Learning, 3, 44-64, 68, 78, 91, 94, 96, 
99; curve, 60; (see also Canaliza- 
tion) 

Libido, 108, I 1 0- 1 I I ; (see also Drive) 
Lie-detector, 37 
Love, 25 
Loyalty, 96 

M 

Maladjustment, 108, NO, 115 
Manic depressives, I 12 
Maternal feeling, 25 
Maturation, 45 
Maze, 61 
Meaning, 68 

Memory (see Remembering) 

Mental defectives (see Feeble-minded ) 
Mental disorders (see Neuroses; Psy- 
choses; Abnormal Psychology) 
Mental growth, 82, 90, 100 
Mind, 3 (see also Brain) 

Morons, 90, 100 

Muscles, striped and unstriped, 31 

N 

Negative a(ter-image, 80 
Nerve net, 37; (see also page 12} 
Nervous system, 12, 18, 37, 100; au- 
tonomic, 3 1 ; central, 22, 31; cranial, 
31; sacral, 3 1 ; sympathetic, 31,37 
Neurone, 48 

Neuroses (psychoneuroses) 106-108, 
113; (see also Psychoses) 


O 

Obsession, 107 
Obstruction method, 20 
Oedipus complex, 108 
Organism, 3-5, 7-8, 98 
Over-correction, I 10 


Paranoia, I 1 2 

Perceiving, 3, 64, 65-73, 77, 91, 99 
Perseveration, 18 

Personality, 84, 96-100, III, 112 (see 
also Psychology of Personality) 
Phobia, 107 
Plateau, 62 

Positive after-image, 80 

Pressures, 101, 102; (see also Conflict) 

Problem box, 61 

Propaganda, 57 

Psychiatry, 5, 108, 113 

Psychoanalysis, 107-110 

Psychology, 3; abnormal, 5; analytical, 

I 10; animal, 4; applied, 7; child, 4; 

. educational, 7; individual, 110; of 
personality, 6; physiological, 6; so- 
cial, 5; vocational, 7; (see also Be- 
haviorism, Gestalt, Psychoanalysis) 
Psychoses, 112, 113; (see also Neu- 
roses) 

R 

Rationalization, 88 

Reality, 82, 84, 103, 106, 107, 112 

Reasoning, 86, 91 

Reflex, I 1-13, 14, 38; circular, 59; gal- 
vanic skin, 37 
Reflex arc, 12, 98 

Remembering, 28, 63, 77-79, 108, 109 
Repression,. 109 

Response, 9-1 I, 41, 44, 49, 80, 98; con- 
ditioned, 51, 59, 98; local, 10; nega- 


tive, 41, 50, 52, 57; positive, 41, 50, 
52, 57; random, 47; total, 10 


Schizophrenia, 112 
Self, 95-96, 108 
Sensation, 68, 80 
Sense organs, 66-67, 74 
Sex, 15, 16, 110, Ml 
Skills, 55 

Society, 102, 104, 109, M6; (see also 
Environment) 

Sociology, 5 
Sp ina! cord, I 2 

Stimulus, 8-9, 28-29, 41, 49, 52, 67, 79, 
98; conditioned, 51, 59, 98; domi- 
nant, 50 

Subconscious (see Unconscious) 
Sublimation, 109 
Suggestion, 57 
Super-ego, 108 

Sympathetic (see Nervous System) 
Sympathy, 96 
Synapse, 48, 49 


Thalamus, 33, 105 

Thinking, 3, 79, 83, 84, 86-89, 98, 105, 
108, 109 

Threshold, 48, 74 
Trial and error, 47, 54, 86 

U 

Unconscious, 76, 108, 109, III, 1 1 5; 
(see also Consciousness) 

W 

War, 105 

Will to power, 1 10; (see also Drive) 
Wish fulfillment, 82 



